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TEACHERS’  PLANNING  GUIDE 


A  BRIEF  NOTE  TO  THE  TEACHER 

This  Manual  has  been  specially  written  to  offer 
you  a  professional  presentation  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  behind  the  World  Discovery  Program, 
and  to  help  you  (and  through  you,  your  stu¬ 
dents)  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  Program. 
The  information  in  the  Manual  will  help  you  to 
avoid  difficulties  in  using  the  material,  and  will 
also  show  you  how  to  gain  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  various  components  of  each  booklet 
No  part  of  the  Manual  is  intended  to  be  pre¬ 
scriptive;  its  contents  are  offered  to  you  merely 
as  suggestions. 

The  Rationale  of  the  Series 

The  World  Discovery  Series  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide 

1  ...  an  introductory  approach  to  the  re¬ 

gions  covered  in  each  of  the  booklets 

2  ...  data  for  comparative  purposes 

3  ...  an  instrument  for  teaching  about 

values 

4  ...  an  opportunity  for  a  multi-media 

approach,  allowing  the  teacher  full 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
different  aids  and  resources 

5  ...  a  “jumping-off  point”  for  additional 

research  on  each  of  the  areas  covered 
by  the  booklets 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  items  shown 
in  the  rationale  are  complementary  to  a  basic 
purpose,  that  of  allowing  the  child  to  draw  his 
own  inferences  about  the  lands  being  studied  or 
the  regions  being  compared.  Most  of  the  tradi¬ 


tional  materials  available  about  other  lands  and 
regions  were  “pre-digested”  for  the  child:  a 
topic  was  offered  to  him  as  a  catalogue  of  in¬ 
formation  with  all  the  inferences  drawn.  These 
materials  g^e  very  httle  opportunity  to  the 
teacher  for  developing  critical  thinking  among 
his  students;  they  tended  to  keep  the  class  in  a 
mental  strait-jacket  by  presenting  “the”  final 
word  on  the  subject.  In  the  World  .Discovery 
Program,  the  child  is  given  basic  facts  —  the 
ones  that  would  be  needed  by  a  textbook  writer 
of  the  traditional  school  before  he  could  even 
begin  to  prepare  his  textbook.  But  in  working 
with  these  facts,  the  child,  guided  by  his 
teacher,  will  m  effect  be  writing  his  own  book 
about  the  region  or  land  being  studied.  He  is 
thus  encouraged  to  come  to  conclusions  based 
on  available  evidence  and,  when  such  evidence 
is  lacking,  to  try  to  find  it  and  evaluate  it.  He 
is  therefore  practicing  not_only  critical  thinking 
alone,  but  critical  thinking  coupled  with  an 
inquiry,  msthod . 

The  Program  may  be  used  in  schools  that 
have  either  open-area  or  self-contained  class 
units,  and  for  individualized  instruction,  group 
instruction,  or  a  combination  of  both.  It  is 
hoped  that  through  this  Series  the  student  will 
become  more  discerning  about  the  dangers  of 
accepting  “facts”  at  their  face  value,  and  that 
he  will  acquire  the  capacity  to  make  valid  com¬ 
parisons,  to  use  a  variety  of  resource  materials, 
and  to  synthesize  information  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions. 

After  this  short  introduction  on  aims  and 
uses,  let  us  examine  the  concepts  and  skills  that 
may  be  brought  out  in  the  children  by  your  use 
of  the  World  Discovery  Program. 
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CONCEPTS  AND  SKILLS 


In  using  this  Series  the  following  concepts  can 
be  developed: 


a 

b 


c 

d 


e 

f 


power  structures 
geographic  influences 
sociological  relationships 
historical  progression 
cultural  diversity 
value  conflicts 


The  skills  that  can  be  taught  are : 

a  statistical  analysis 
b  map  reading 
c  data  processing 

i  evaluating 

ii  structuring 

iii  recall 

d  comparative  analysis 


The  main  purpose  of  each  lesson  presenta¬ 
tion  is  to  train  pupils  in  the  use  of  factual 
material  so  that  they  can  develop  generahza- 
tions  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  concept. 

Each  booklet  consists,  as  it  were,  of  the  tools 
for  the  job  —  namely  ma£s,  political^chsrts, 
statist!^,  time  lines,  ancTa  section  on  culture 
and  values. 


THE  MAPS 

You  will  note  that  there  are  several  maps  in 
each  booklet,  and  that  all  the  booklets  have  the 
same  type  of  map  on  the  same  page.  The  first 
map  (page  2)  in  every  booklet  is  a  world  map 
with  the  country  or  region  for  study  in  that 
particular  booklet  shown  in  gray.  This  visual 
impact  allows  you  not  only  to  teach  about  the 
location  of  the  country  or  region  but  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  other  areas  of  the  world.  As  he 
locates  and  compares,  the  student  begins  to 
acquire  an  understanding  of  world  geographical 
relationships.  Please  note  that  the  scale  of  this 
map  is  the  same  in  all  the  booklets. 


The  next  map  (page  3)  is  merely  an  outline 
of  the  country  or  region  being  studied;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  drawn  to  the  same  scale  as  the  solid- 
color  map  of  Alberta  that  also  appears  on 
page  3  in  each  of  the  booklets  in  the  Series. 
The  student  can  thus  easily  see  the  difference 
in  size  of  the  two  or  more  areas  under  examina¬ 
tion. 

The  third  map  (page  4)  shows  cities,  air¬ 
ports,  roads,  railroads,  urban  areas,  and  other 
important  human  and  economic  geographical 
factors  in  the  area  under  study.  This  map  is 
not  drawn  to  the  same  scale  in  each  booklet, 
but  instead  has  been  drawn  as  large  asl  the 
available  space  permits  in  order  to  show  as 
much  detail  as  possible.  Using  this  map,  the 
students  can  not  only  study  a  single  area,  but 
can  make  a  direct  comparison  between  two  or 
more  areas. 

In  dealing  with  the  map  on  page  4,  questions 
such  as  the  following  may  be  discussed : 

Why  has  one  city  a  larger  population  than 
another? 

Why  was  a  railroad  built  along  a  particular 
route? 

The  purpose  of  this  map  is  to  evoke  the  ques¬ 
tion  “why?”  Through  maps  and  questions,  the 
child  should  be  led  to  understand  that  cities, 
products,  railroads,  and  other  ingredients  of  the 
economy  did  not  just  spring  out  of  the  ground 
fully  developed,  but  came  into  being  as  a  result 
of  many  different  factors.  Among  such  factors 
are  climate,  soil  conditions,  location  of  re¬ 
sources  such  as  water  or  minerals,  availability 
of  transportation,  and  harbors.  Thejmap_.can  be 
used  as  a  springboard  for  a  study  (either  by 
children  in  committees  or  by  an  individual 
child)  of  any  of  the  information  contained  in  it. 

The  final  map  (page  5)  is  a  topographical 
one,  designed  to  give  the  child  an  idea  of  the 
differences  in  the  terrain  of  the  area  and  to 
allow  him  to  draw  conclusions  about  some  of 
the  data  presented  on  the  previous  map.  For 
example,  when  the  child  discovers  a  railroad 
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spanning  a  mountain  range,  he  can  come  to 
understand  the  difficulty  of  such  enterprises 
and  be  encouraged  to  obtain  additional  in¬ 
formation  about  them.  It  should  be  noted  that 
it  would  have  been  easier  to  provide  pictures 
of  the  terrain  than  to  stimulate  the  child  to 
dig  out  the  information  for  himself.  However, 
since  ajnulti-media  approach  is  advocated  for 
this  Series,  the  pictures  should  be  obtained  by 
the  student  rather  than  by  the  teacher.  The 
map  will  give  him  an  idea  of  what  he  may 
expect  to  find  shown  in  the  pictures;  it  will 
also  allow  him  to  be  critical  of  the  pictures  he 
sees  or  obtains  if  they  do  not  illustrate  the 
type  of  scenery  or  activity  he  thinks  they 
should.  For  example,  if  he  has  concluded  that 
there  are  many  mountains  in  the  area  he  is 
studying  but  can  find  only  pictures  of  plains, 
he  will  justifiably  question  either  the  accuracy 
of  his  conclusion  or  the  adequacy  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  for  representing  the  terrain. 

The  maps  in  this  Series  have  also  been  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  child  an  idea  of  some  of  the 
diffe^fent  kinds  of  maps  that  he  may  encounter, 
a  variety  that  is  especially  valuable  in  teaching 
or  reviewing  map  skills.  You  can  use  the  maps 
to  initiate  or  review  lessons  on  keys,  scale  or 
miles,  latitude  and  longitude,  and  uses  of  maps. 

POLITICAL  CHARTS 

In  each  booklet,  and  on  the  same  numbered 
pages,  there  are  three  charts  that  give  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  government  of  the  area  under 
study.  Like  the  maps,  these  are  designed  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  but  they  can  also  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  a  lesson  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  single  area  alone. 

The  first  chart  (page  6)  shows  the  branches 
of  the  government,  and  the  individuals  and 
groups  of  whom  it  is  composed.  This  chart  can 
be  used  to  draw  inferences  about  the  various 
relationships  within  the  government  itself  and 
provides  material  for  comparing  different  forms 
of  government.  Starting  points  in  a  comparison 


study  might  be  whether  legislation  is  enacted 
by  a  unicameral  or  a  bicameral  legislature,  the 
powers  an(T~status  of  the  chief  executive,  the 
relationship  of  the  executive  to  the  legislature, 
and,  possibly,  the  role  of  the  judiciary. 

However,  as  with  all  the  components  of  this 
Series,  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  the„iuul3ject 
requires  the'lIse~ofkaddid^nSrres^^^  •  After 
introducinjTIie  subject  and  developing  certain 
concepts,  such  as  the  question  of  minority  dis¬ 
sent,  the  children  should  be  expected  to  use 
their  own  initiative  in  unearthing  additional 
information  from  the  other  sources. 

The  second  political  chart  (page  7)  is  a  self- 
explanatory  flow  chart  for  the  passage  of  legis¬ 
lation.  The  concepts  that  can  be  drawn  from  it 
are  those  of  due  process  and  power.  The  stu¬ 
dents  can  be  led  to  discuss  why  certain  pro¬ 
cedures  are  undertaken  for  the  passage  of  a 
law;  as  part  of  the  discussion  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  challenge  the  purpose  of  each 
action,  but  may  have  to  go  to  other  sources  to 
obtain  an  answer.  Bear  in  mind  that  such 
sources  might  include  government  representa¬ 
tives,  lawyers,  university  professors  of  political 
science,  or  foreign  ambassadors  and  consuls,  as 
well  as  books  and  films.  You  might  even  find 
that  you  are  guiding  a  class  of  youngsters  in 
studying  comparative  government. 

Should  you  decide  to  allow  full  scope  for  a 
comparative  government  approach,  the  children 
might  be  encouraged  to  role-play  the  passage 
of  legislation  in  each  of  the  countries  studied. 
In  this  way  they  will  gain  some  idea  of  the 
activities  involved  in  passing  a  bill.  About  the 
only  structuring  you  might  find  necessary  would 
be  the  injection  of  a  political  dimension  into 
the  proceedings  to  prevent  what  could  be  a 
very  dull  and  routine  passage  for  the  bill.  This 
element  of  politics  might  be  introduced  by  dis¬ 
cussing  and  voting  on  some  item  proposed  as  a 
^class  rule.  The  students’  interest  would  be 
kindled  and  the  possibility  for  spirited  debate 
would  arise  provided  that  the  chosen  proposal 
were  of  personal  concern  to  each  class  member. 


such  as  one  dealing  with  recess  time  or  certain 
game  activities.  You  should  be  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  potential  subjects  for  debate. 

The  third  political  chart  (page  8 )  is  the  elec¬ 
tion  flow  chart,  showing  how  people  are  elected 
to  office  in  the  area  under  study.  Questions 
such  as  the  following  might  be  derived  from  an 
examination  of  this  chart: 

Are  the  candidates  actually  chosen  by  the 
people  they  are  to  represent  besides  being 
elected  by  them? 

Where  can  fraud  enter  into  the  election? 

How  difficult  is  it  for  a  person  to  get  his  or 
her  name  on  the  ballot? 

How  could  the  election  process  be  improved? 

Is  the  election  process  fair  in  all  respects? 

Are  there  actions  other  than  those  apparent 
from  the  chart  that  a  candidate  must  take  to 
try  to  get  elected? 

Many  of  these  questions  might  be  answered 
through  class  discussions,  though  some  (speci¬ 
fically  the  last  question)  may  well  need  addi¬ 
tional  research;  indeed,  parallels  might  have  to 
be  drawn  between  a  candidate’s  activities  in 
your  area  and  those  in  the  area  under  examina¬ 
tion.  This  research  might  also  include  contact¬ 
ing  local  politicians  for  information,  and  other 
people  with  a  specialized  knowledge  of  the 
area.  Again,  role-playing  can  be  used  to  allow 
the  children  to  act  out  an  election:  one  tech¬ 
nique  might  be  to  elect  certain  class  officers, 
using  the  different  election  processes  presented 
in  this  Series. 

cl' 

STATISTICS 

Of  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Series,  the 
statistics  provide  the  Social  Studies  teacher  with 
the  newest'  tool  for  classroom  activities  and 
concept  development.  By  evaluating  these  sta¬ 
tistics,  the  child  can  himself  determine  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  prevail  within  a  given  area.  The 
statistics  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner  and 


appear  on  the  same  page  in  each  booklet,  so 
that  direct  comparisons  can  be  easily  made. 
Since  statistics  are  one  of  the  many  instruments 
that  government  officials,  businessmen,  educa¬ 
tors,  scientists,  and  social  scientists  use  to 
determine  the  facts^of .a-^itnation,  the  class  that 
has  access  to  such  data  is  handling  the  actual 
tools  of  research. 

Thus,  by  reading  for  himself  the  crime  rate 
for  specific  crimes  in  a  given  area,  the  child 
can  come  to  conclusions  about  the  safety  of  the 
individual  as  well  as  about  the  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  services  to  protect  the  citizen.  He  can 
also  examine  the  crime  rate  in  relation  to  the 
size  and  economic  well-being  of  the  population, 
and  be  led  to  ask  whether  poverty  or  inade¬ 
quate  living  conditions  or  overcrowding  are 
responsible  for  such  a  situation.  The  statistics 
for  one  area  might  suggest  the  conclusion  that 
all  three  conditions  contribute  to  a  high  crime 
rate  there,  but  in  another  area  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  might  exist  in  conjunction  with  a  low 
crime  rate.  Such  observations  can  lead  into  a 
discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  difference,  the 
validity  of  the  statistics,  and,  if  they  are  valid, 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  country  with 
the  low  crime  rate  that  could  be  applied  to  the 
country  with  the  high  crime  rate.  As  outlined 
more  fully  later  in  this  Manual,  the  statistics 
are  a  great  asset  in  teaching  about  values.  See 
also  the  special  reading  item  (page  48)  in 
the  Suggested  Teacher  Resources  section. 

The  children  should  be  warned  that  statistics 
can  often  be  misleading  or  may  suggest  false 
conclusions  for  a  number  of  different  reasons. 
One  danger  of  the  statistical  approach  is  that 
statistics  can  be  faulty;  it  would  tfius  be  a  good 
exercise  for  the  students  to  challenge  the  sta¬ 
tistics  in  the  booklets.  The  most  obvious  reason 
for  their  possible  inaccuracy  is  that  many  of 
them  quickly  become  outdated.  However,  many 
authorities  issue  new  statistics  yearly;  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  therefore  obtain  the  most  recent 
figures  available  to  determine  if  the  figure  in 
the  booklet  is  still  valid. 
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To  make  sure  that  the  statistics  will  in  fact 
be  challenged,  one  entry  of  interest  has  pur¬ 
posely  been  included  because  of  its  relative 
worthlessness  —  the  temperature  section.  Note 
that  only  one  set  of  temperatures,  namely  the 
mean  daily  or  average  annual  temperature,  and 
one  figure  for  precipitation,  are  given.  But  in 
most  parts  of  the  world  there  are  great  varia¬ 
tions  in  temperature  range  and  precipitation. 
The  children  can  challenge  this  entry  immedi¬ 
ately  as  an  example  of  a  statistic  of  little  value. 
This  statistic  appears  only  in  the  Alberta  and 
Oklahoma  booklets. 

Another  aspect  of  the  statistics  that  bears 
examination  is  the  relationship  to  the  total 
population  figure  of  such  statistical  figures  as 
those  for  cars  or  telephones  per  person,  or 
people  per  square  mile.  Through  such  an 
examination,  fractions,  decimals,  and  percent¬ 
ages  can  be  brought  into  the  Social  Studies 
lesson  to  provide  examples  of  the  practical  use¬ 
fulness  of  these  mathematical  items.  The 
teacher  should  decide  for  himself,  of  course, 
whether  he  will  use  this  opportunity  to  review 
and  reinforce  mathematical  learning.  The  value 
of  the  statistics  will  not  be  diminished  if  this 
correlation  of  mathematics  and  social  studies  is 
not  considered  suitable  for  some  classes. 

As  an  additional  project  on  statistics,  the 
children  might  be  encouraged  to  obtain  some 
old  statistics  on  various  items  noted  in  the 
booklet  and  to  compare  them  with  the  more 
recent  statistics,  with  the  object  of  discovering 
why  there  was  or  was  not  any  change.  This 
activity  would  entail  analytical  thinking.  Such 
comparisons  might  also  allow  another  challenge 
to  be  raised,  since  statistics  can  vary  depending 
upon  how  they  are  collected.  The  children 
should  be  made  aware  that  variations  may 
occur,  and  should  understand  the  possible  rea¬ 
sons  for  them. 

It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  some  of  the 
statistics  will  have  changed  between  the  time 
this  Series  was  prepared  and  the  time  it  reaches 
the  classroom;  also  noted  was  the  fact  that  the 


children  could  check  the  statistics  in  the  book¬ 
lets  for  validity.  What  should  they  do  if  they 
find  a  discrepancy?  One  solution  would  be  for 
each  child  to  make  a  note  of  the  newer  sta¬ 
tistics  he  finds,  writing  them  down  either  on  a 
separate  sheet  or  in  his  own  notebook,  and  so 
take  part  in  updating  the  materials  with  which 
he  is  working. 

If  a  statistic  is  not  available,  try  to  elicit  from 
the  children  why  a  government  might  withhold 
or  not  report  certain  information.  Statistics 
dealing  with  crime  rates  are  often  noted  by 
sociologists  as  being  unreliable  for  inter-cultural 
or  extra-cultural  comparisons  mainly  for  two 
reasons:  the  way  in  which  the  statistics  are 
gathered  in  an  area,  and  the  cultural  attitude 
toward  the  crime.  Caution  must  be  used  to 
avoid  any  sweeping  generalizations  about  other 
societies.  For  example,  in  some  areas  a  family 
vendetta  killing  might  not  be  classed  as  murder. 
In  our  society  it  would  be  considered  murder. 
Because  of  problems  such  as  these,  many  gov¬ 
ernments  do  not  release  information  on  certain 
subjects.  If  they  do  not,  or  if  a  statistic  is 
absolutely  not  available  because  it  may  not 
exist,  the  words  “not  available”  appear  in  the 
booklets. 

The  concept  to  be  developed  through  the  use 
of  the  statisties  section  is  that  change  i^  con¬ 
tinuously  occurring.  This  concept  of  change, 
together  with  deductions  based  on  the  statistics 
for  each  area,  provides  a  foundation  for  an 
approach  based  on  inquiry  and  critical  thinking. 

One  technical  point  to  note  is  that  the  sta¬ 
tistics  are  given  in  the  same  units  of  measure¬ 
ment  in  which  they  were  issued;  thus,  if  a 
government  collected  statistics  using  tons,  the 
statistics  are  in  tons  rather  than  in  bushels. 
Therefore  it  is  possible  that  some  booklets  will 
show  tons  and  others  bushels  for  the  same 
items.  The  reason  for  retaining  the  original 
units  is  that  if  the  figures  are  converted,  the 
statistics  will  be  difficult  to  compare  with  past 
and  future  statistics  from  the  same  source 
unless  conversion  charts  are  available.  This 
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inconsistency  can  be  overcome  by  having  the 
children  find  out  how  many  bushels  of  a  given 
product  there  are  in  a  ton.  Information  of  this 
kind  is  readily  available  from  local  agricultural 
agents  or  farm  organizations,  and  is  in  keeping 
with  the  inquiry  approach  of  the  Series. 

THE  TIME  LINE 

In  order  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  area  being  studied,  a  time  line  has 
been  given  in  each  booklet.  However,  the  line 
is  not  aU-inclusive :  it  contains  only  some  of  the 
high  points^ in  the  area’s  history.  Not  only 
would  it  be  impossible  to  draw  a  definitive  time 
line  in  so  small  a  space,  but  it  would  be  peda- 
gogically  undesirable  at  this  grade  level  since 
the  child  would  be  presented  with  what  would 
appear  to  be  a  comprehensive  final  item.  Such 
an  approach  might  prevent  the  child  from  see¬ 
ing  that  events  other  than  those  recorded  on  the 
time  lines  might  have  occurred. 

The  time  line  is  a  multi-linear  one  especially 
developed  for  this  Series.  It  differs  from  other 
time  lines  in  two  ways :  ( 1 )  by  the  use  of  vary¬ 
ing  numbers  of  lines  between  evenly  measured 
dates  to  signify  the  passage  of  time,  and  (2)  by 
the  placement  of  significant  dates  within 
“blocks”  of  time.  In  the  standard  time  line,  all 
dates  are  placed  directly  on  the  main  line,  but  'i 
this  new  time  line  is  designed  so  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  information  can  be  placed  in  a 
minimum  amount  of  space,  and  still  allow  the 
time  line  to  express  a  sense  of  proportioned 
continuity. 

To  use  the  time  line  in  class  the  following 
projects  may  be  undertaken: 

...  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  area 

...  a  supplemental  time  line  prepared  in 
more  detail 


.  .  .  the  use  of  selected  items  noted  on  the 
time  line  for  intensive  committee  or  indi¬ 
vidual  research 

...  a  comparison  of  the  time  line  of  one 
booklet  with  that  of  another 

.  .  .  the  preparation  of  a  time  line  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  area  for  comparative  purposes 

.  .  .  the  preparation  of  a  time  line  of  the 
school’s  area 

...  a  comparison  of  the  events  noted  on  the 
time  line  with  other  historical  events  that 
occurred  in  the  same  year  but  are  not 
recorded,  followed  by  a  decision  whether 
any  or  all  of  the  events  omitted  should 
also  have  been  added 

Note  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  time  line 
there  is  a  supplemental  time  line  space:  this 
space  allows  the  child  to  continue  the  time  line 
beyond  the  last  item,  so  that  it  can  be  kept  up 
to  date.  Many  time  slots  have  also  been  pur¬ 
posely  left  blank  so  that  the  children  will  be 
encouraged  to  find  additional  entries  for  these 
periods.  Additional  material  for  the  time  Unes 
should  be  recorded  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 

Another  useful  exercise  is  to  determine  why 
a  particular  fact  was  chosen  for  inclusion  on 
the  time  line.  This  activity  helps  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  serious  critical  thinking.  And  it  is  here 
that  the  teacher  should  try  to  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  leading  his  students  to  develop  a 
skeptical  outlook  concerning  the  word  “fact”: 
not  every  statement  that  appears  in  print  is 
necessarily  valid  as  fact.  If  this  concept  is  nur¬ 
tured  in  the  child,  he  will  learn  to  become  dis¬ 
criminating  in  his  choice  of  resource  materials. 
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Sample  Multiple  Linear  Time  Line 


KEY 


1 0  years 


25  years 


50  years 


1 00  years 


1492 


1700  1739  -  Pierre  La  Verendrye  reaches  the  Rocky  Mountains 


1750  1751  -  Ft.  Jonquiere  is  established  near  present  day  Calgary 

1755  -  Anthony  Henday  reaches  area  near  present  day  Edmonton 


1800  1808  -  Trading  posts  established  on  present  site  of  Edmonton 


1810  1810  -  Trading  posts  on  site  of  Edmonton  abandoned 


more  than 
100  years 
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CULTURE  AND  VALUES  SECTION 

This  is  the  only  section  in  the  World  Develop¬ 
ment  Series  booklets  that  employs  a  narrative, 
approach.  If  there  was  some  way  in  which  the 
material  could  have  been  presented  in  tabular 
or  statistical  form  for  the  child  to  evaluate  it 
would  have  been  used.  Unfortunately  very  little 
of  the  information  having  a  bearing  on  culture 
and  values  can  be  treated  in  this  way.  To  com¬ 
pound  the  problem  these  two  basic  aspects  of 
our  life  are  usually  so  interwoven  that  they 
cannot  be  presented  separately. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  culture  and  values 
of  each  area  through  a  narrative  approach, 
without  prejudging  matters  for  the  student,  the 
information  in  this  section  has  been  presented 
in  a  straightforward  descriptive  manner,  and 
any  attempt  to  moralize  or  criticize  has  been 
studiously  avoided. 

The  following  features  of  this  section  may  be 
found  useful  in  planning: 

a  Specific  items  of  cultural  interest  have 
been  mentioned,  but  not  expounded 
upon.  In  this  way  an  opportunity  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in-depth  committee  or  indi¬ 
vidual  research,  either  specific  or  com¬ 
parative. 

b  Values  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
context  of  social  action;  therefore  the 
children  may  draw  comparisons  between 
the  areas  studied  and  their  own.  One 
possible  point  of  comparison,  for 
example,  could  be  different  people’s  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  life.  You  may  have  to  initi¬ 
ate  discussion  by  calling  attention  to  the 
differences.  Once  this  has  been  done,  the 
question  of  why  people  of  different  areas 
behaye  in  different  ways  will  probably  be 
raised  spontaneously. 

Avoid  the  use  of  ethnocentric  thinking,  in 


particular  the  assumption  that  our  culture  and 
values  are  “the  best”.  Our  preference  for  them 
implies  only  that  we  think  they  are  the  best  for 
us.  At  this  stage  you  may  be  confronted  with 
certain  problems  in  dealing  with  values.  In  the 
considered  opinion  of  this  author,  a  teacher 
should  present  certain  values  to  the  child  in 
order  to  give  him  both  a  clue  to  the  attitudes  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lives  (attitudes  which 
he  may  not  yet  have  felt  through  his  own 
experience)  and  a  frame  of  reference  with 
which  to  compare  the  values  of  other  societies. 
While  other  teachers  may  disagree  with  the 
following  view,  it  is  the  author’s  personal  value 
judgment  that  to  a  certain  point  children  should 
‘.y  have  respect  for  the  culture  and  values  of 
others.  And  the  “certain  point”  is  where  those 
cultures  attempt  to  force  their  values  on  people 
of  a  different  culture,  or  to  maintain  a  particu¬ 
lar  form  of  cultural  behavior  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  second  culture  group  that  finds  such 
behavior  abhorrent  —  the  practice  of  infanti¬ 
cide,  for  instance.  This  is  the  author’s  opinion; 
others  may  establish  the  “certain  point”  at  a 
different  position. 

If  the  children  can  be  led  into  a  discussion 
of  the  limits  of  toleration,  they  will  automati¬ 
cally  carry  out  a  considerable  amount  of  value 
examination,  a  type  of  in-depth  exploration 
that  is  worth  striving  for  in  class. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  guiding 
discussions  on  values,  since  questions  of  moral 
values  and  of  the  moral  principles  that  embody 
them  will  almost  certainly  arise.  This  care  is 
particularly  necessary  if  the  children  you  are 
teaching  live  in  a  very  religious  environment; 
it  is  a  most  embarrassing  situation  to  find  that 
you  are  the  target  of  some  parent’s  ire  because 
he  feels  you  are  imparting  “sinful”  values  in 
the  classroom.  Bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the 
value  systems  of  other  people  might  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  “sinful”  if  implemented  in  our  own 
society. 
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TEACHING  ABOUT  VALUES 

When  we  talk  about  values,  we  are  talking 
about  that  which  men  highly  esteem.  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  raised  is:  how  do  we  go  about  teach¬ 
ing  values?  There  is,  of  course,  no  one  way, 
but  here  are  some  suggestions : 

1 .  Deal  with  the  interrelationships  of  human 
beings  in  a  society  —  how  they  treat 
each  other,  friends,  and  strangers 

2.  Examine  the  articles  of  property  that  are 
held  to  be  dear  —  why  they  have  come 
to  be  esteemed 

3.  Investigate  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
society  —  what  influence  they  have 

4.  Think  about  what  the  people  under 
study  consider  the  “good  life”  —  how 
their  ideas  of  the  best  way  of  living  are 
reflected  in  their  day-to-day  lives 

5.  Determine  what  elements  are  involved 
in  the  idea  of  “sin”  for  the  society  being 
studied  —  the  questions  they  face  and 

.  how  they  decide  their  own  courses  of 
action  in  life  situations 

6.  Compare  the  differences  in  values  within 
differing  societies  —  how  these  differ¬ 
ences  might  be  overcome;  anticipate  re¬ 
actions  from  those  who  are  expected  to 
change 

These  suggestions  may  be  implemented  with 
the  aid  of  the  material  in  the  World  Discovery 
Program.  While  each  teacher  will,  of  course, 
tailor  the  program  of  activities  to  his  own  class, 
the  following  “value”  ideas  for  the  use  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  Program  may  help: 

1 .  The  Maps 

By  examining  the  terrain  of  the  area,  the 
location  of  cities,  and  the  relationship  of 
the  area  to  the  surrounding  regions  and 
to  the  world,  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
which  “r^Testafe”  within  the  area  would 


be  of  value  to  its  residents  and  which  to 
those'iSutSidrrhe  ar^pin^  th^  " way  ~  the 
traits  of  covetousness  "and  greed  can  be 
brought  into  the  discussion.  Types  of 
terrain  used  as  examples  might  include  a 
watered  section  in  an  arid  region,  or  flat 
farm  land  in  a  mountainous  country.  Dis¬ 
cussion  would  bring  out  the  reasons  for 
valuing  such  property. 

2.  Political  Charts 

These  charts  may  be  used  for  developing 
an  understanding  of  political  values.  For 
example,  if  one  of  the  nations  being 
studied  is  a  monarchy  and  another  a  re¬ 
public,  the  question  may  be  raised:  how 
or  why  do  thg_  people  of  each  nation 
value  their  own  system  of_  government? 
Would  it  be  better  for  one  country  to  be 
a  monarchy  rather  than  a  republic,  and 
vice~'versa?'Prhe  students  might  Hiscuss 
the  values  of  the  people  and  their  rulers 
in  a  dictatorship.  This  would  be  an 
especially  timely  exercise  for  a  country 
where  a  revolution  has  occurred  or  where 
there  is  social  unrest.  Why  does  this 
group  or  that  rnake  certam~~demands? 
What  values  are  involved? 


3.  Statistics 

Using  the  statistics  in  the  booklets,  the 
values  implied  by  the  following  attitudes 
(among  others)  might  be  discussed: 

a  attitude  toward  human  life  (popula¬ 
tion  density,  mortality  figures,  murder 
and  assault  rates) 

b  attitude  toward  minorities  (races,  re¬ 
ligions  —  is  there  a  variety  of  atti¬ 
tudes?  If  not,  why?) 

c  city  life  vs.  rural  life  (why  do  some 
people  want  to  live  in  a  city?  why  do 
others  prefer  the  country?) 
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d  attitude  toward  education  (number 
of  children  per  teacher,  need  for  edu¬ 
cation,  type  of  education ) 

4.  The  Tune  Line 

By  examining  the  time  line,  discussions 
can  be  initiated  concerning  some  or  all 
of  the  following  topics : 

a  war  and  peace  —  why? 

b  national  goals — why  these  particular 
goals  and  not  others? 

c  internal  harmony  —  why  are  there 
conflicts  within  a  country?  how  can 
they  be  avoided? 

d  concern  for  individual  rights  —  did 
concern  become  apparent  at  some 
particular  point  in  history?  If  so,  why 
at  that  point  and  not  earlier? 

e  loyalty — have  there  been  sudden  up¬ 
surges  of  loyalty?  If  so,  have  they  led 
to  conflict  or  harmony? 

f  progress  —  what  is  it?  Has  any  prog¬ 
ress  been  made  by  the  country  being 
studied  in  the  realms  of  freedom, 
peace,  justice? 

5.  Culture  and  Values 

In  dealing  with  items  of  cultural  interest, 
the  esthetic  values  of  the  people  who 
live  in  the  area  studied  may  be  examined, 
and  the  students  can  be  led  to-discuss 
what  such  people  consider  to  be  beau^j- 
ful  within/5^  cullufe^ai^  how  ^they 
might  react  to  what  the  stiide^nts  consider 
beautifuinhis  would  also  be  a  good 
tithe  to  obtain  the  students’  reactions  to 
the  differences  between  their  own  culture 
and  that  of  the  people  they  are  studying, 
and  to  initiate  a  lesson  on  understanding 
the  differences  of  others. 

Such  quotations  as  “Beaoil^LisJn  the 
eye  ofthe_beMder”  and  “There3s-4io 


accounting  for  tastes”  might  be  used  in 
this  l^dri  with  the  object  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  students  to  develop  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  harmless  differences  rather  than 
a  possible  revulsion  for  them.  An 
example  of  one  difference  might  be  the 
food  customs  of  others:  many  children 
dislike  eating  snails,  but  they  might  well 
develop  the  skill  to  be  graceful  in  declin¬ 
ing  to  eat  what  repels  them  without 
offending  their  host,  and  to  subdue  any 
immediate  inclinations  to  comment 
crudely  on  what  they  don’t  like  or  don’t 
understand. 

PLANNING  WITH  THE  BOOKLETS 

A  In  a  traditional  self-contained  class 

Use  the  booklets  as  introductory  material 
to  find  the  location  of  the  area  (see  page 
2)  and  allow  the  children  to  discover 
its  geographical  relationship  to  the 
school.  The  country  under  study  may 
then  be  compared  in  size  with  the  child’s 
own  country  or  region.  Each  booklet  can 
be  used  by  itself,  to  enable  the  students 
to  work  on  a  single  country  at  a  time,  or 
two  or  more  booklets  can  be  studied  to¬ 
gether  for  purposes  of  comparison.  If 
the  comparison  approach  is  followed, 
the  study  could  be  undertaken  either  by 
committees  or  by  individuals,  depending 
upon  the  level  and  abilities  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  An  alternative  method  is  to  study 
each  country  consecutively,  using  the 
booklet  as  introductory  and  discussion 
material.  Following  the  ^tudy  of  the 
second  country,  the  comparative  ap¬ 
proach  can  be  used. 

B  In  an  open-area  school 

Here,  too,  the  booklets  can  be  used  as 
introductory  material.  Then,  once  com¬ 
mittees  have  been  formed,  the  children 


should  be  turned  loose  in  the  open  re¬ 
source  area.  Using  the  topics  from  the 
booklets  as  a  guide  in  selecting  subjects 
for  further  information,  each  committee 
can  choose  and  research  problems  on 
the  region  for  study.  It  is  a  great  help  if 
a  dittoed  sheet  or  index  card  showing 
the  total  range  of  problems  being  re¬ 
searched  is  distributed  to  each  com¬ 
mittee. 

One  of  the  goals  of  each  problem 
study  should  be  to  provide  material  for 
comparison;  that  is,  once  the  details  have 
been  supplied  by  the  committees,  the 
children  can  be  guided  into  a  point-by¬ 
point  comparative  examination  of  the 
area  being  studied  with  those  previously 
studied. 

C  Individual  instruction 

The  booklets,  in  conjunction  with  a 
dittoed  problem  sheet  for  guidance,  can 
be  used  for  individualized  instruction. 
Two  of  the  many  options  available  to 
the  teacher  if  this  method  is  used  are: 

.  .  .  in-depth  studies  of  either  an  entire 
area  or  an  element  of  it 

.  .  .  comparative  overview  of  a  number 
of  regions  incorporating  several 
booklets  either  very  generally,  or 
specifically  regarding  one  aspect  such 
as  history,  culture,  or  geography 

If  the  individualized  approach  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
choose  which  area  to  study  by  selecting 
those  booklets  that  interest  him.  This 
approach  has  the  added  advantage  of 
afiowing  each  child  to  move  at  his  own 
pace.  Hence,  a  fast  learner,  after  he  has 
completed  one  booklet,  can  immediately 
move  on  to  the  next  one  or  be  given 
another  problem  based  on  the  booklet 
he  is  using. 


SAMPLE  PROJECTS 
“Textbook” 

One  project  that  could  be  undertaken  with 
the  booklets  is  to  assign  a  group  to  prepare 
a  realistic  simulated  “textbook”  on  a  given 
area  for  the  rest  of  the  class.  In  order  for 
this  to  be  done,  the  teacher  should  either 
prepare  a  list  of  chapter  titles  or  allow  the 
class  as  a  whole  to  decide  the  chapter  titles, 
then  have  individual  children  or  groups  of 
children  write  the  chapters.  The  project  can 
also  be  used  on  an  individualized  basis,  in 
which  one  chapter  would  be  the  sole  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  particular  child.  After  an  initial 
examination,  the  children’s  written  material 
could  be  dittoed  or  hextographed  for  class 
use,  and  the  children  could  discuss  the 
methods  and  research  activities  that  went 
into  the  preparation  of  each  chapter.  The 
class  could  then  make  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  content  of  the  chapters  could  be  im¬ 
proved,  and  challenge  the  new  material  that 
was  added  if  they  consider  the  information 
or  the  sources  to  be  suspect. 

In  using  the  “textbook”  project,  the  in¬ 
formation  in  the  booklet,  such  as  statistics, 
maps,  and  culture,  would  not  be  copied,  but 
written  about.  That  is,  the  children  involved 
in  the  project  would  give  their  views  on  what 
the  maps,  statistics,  and  other  information 
meant  to  them,  utilizing  additional  resource 
material  to  add  wider  interest  and  greater 
breadth  of  knowledge  to  the  booklet  material. 

^  Whichever  approach  is  used,  the  goal  is 
critical  thinking  with  the  use  of  resource 
material  beyond  what  is  found  in  the  book¬ 
lets,  not  the  mere  production  of  paper  work. 

“Specialist” 

A  second  project  might  be  that  of  playing 
the  role  of  “specialist”  in  the  social  studies. 
This  project  takes  for  granted  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  know  how  to  use  the  booklets,  and 
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therefore  it  should  not  be  used  as  an  initial 
exercise.  In  this  approach  it  is  presupposed 
that  the  class  was  given  a  series  of  lessons  on 
how  historians,  sociologists,  and  other  spe¬ 
cialists  go  about  obtaining  and  using  data.  A 
student  may  choose  to  designate  himself  as 
an  historian,  a  geographer,  a  sociologist,  a 
political  scientist,  or  any  other  specialist  in 
the  social  studies.  He  can  examine  one  or 
more  of  the  booklet  areas,  using  the  booklet 
data  as  a  jumping-off  point  into  an  in-depth 
area  study.  As  a  “specialist”  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  decide  how  useful  for  his  pur¬ 
poses  the  information  in  the  booklet  is,  com¬ 
pared  to  other  material  he  found.  Questions 
such  as  the  timeliness,  the  value,  the  exact¬ 
ness,  and  the  reading  level  of  the  material 
would  be  raised,  and  the  child  could  decide 
for  himself  whether  the  information  he  found 
was  in  fact  of  value,  thus  employing  a  critical 
approach  to  the  material. 

A  culminating  activity  could  be  the  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  “specialists”  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  booklet  on  their  own  community, 
to  match  the  Series  booklets.  They  would 
have  to  prepare  maps,  seek  statistical  data, 
prepare  a  time  line,  and  write  a  section  on 
culture  and  values.  All  their  results  would  be 
subjected  to  critical  examination  by  other 
members  of  the  class,  who  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  challenge  each  other’s  findings.  This 
culminating  activity  could  be  carried  out 
either  individually  or  by  committees. 

An  additional  “specialist”  project  may  be 
undertaken  in  which  the  student  specializes 
in  a  particular  region  or  country,  gaining  a 
certain  depth  of  knowledge  about  it,  a  pro¬ 
ject  that  may  be  as  simple  or  as  involved  as 
the  teacher  cares  to  make  it. 

Area  Booklet 

A  third  project  a  teacher  may  implement  is 
to  have  the  children  write  their  own  booklet 
on  an  area  for  which  there  is  a  published 
World  Discovery  Program  booklet,  but  one 


that  the  students  have  not  yet  seen.  Once 
they  have  written  their  own,  they  can  be 
shown  the  booklet  from  the  Series  so  that 
they  can  compare  their  own  findings  with  its 
contents.  Some  interesting  comparisons  might 
be  revealed,  especially  if  the  material  the 
children  used  was  published  later  than  that 
found  in  the  booklet.  This  project,  like  the 
“specialist”  suggestion,  assumes  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  know  how  to  use  the  booklets;  it  should 
therefore  not  be  attempted  as  an  initial 
project. 

“Emergency” 

A  fourth  project  is  that  of  simulating  an 
“emergency”,  using  several  selected  booklets. 
The  teacher  announces  that  one  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  has  just  had  an  emergency  —  flood, 
earthquake,  tornado,  or  some  other  disaster. 
The  children  should  then  choose  the  country 
that  could  best  help  the  nation  in  distress. 

Factors  such  as  proximity  to  the  disaster 
area,  financial  resources,  location  of  airports 
for  the  rapid  transportation  of  relief  supplies, 
and  the  ready  availability  of  food  and  medi¬ 
cal  supplies  would  have  to  be  considered. 
The  children  should  back  up  their  statements 
with  reasons,  using  the  maps  and  statistics  in 
the  booklets. 

“Rebuilding”  after  the  disaster  can  be  used 
as  a  variation  of  the  “emergency”  project  or 
as  a  follow-up  for  it:  what  does  the  disaster- 
ridden  nation  need  to  enable  its  people  to 
resume  their  normal  lives?  how  will  they 
obtain  this  material  —  through  trade,  or 
from  their  own  resources?  If  they  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  start  trading,  or  to  increase  their  pre¬ 
vious  trade,  what  do  they  have  that  other 
nations  might  want? 

The  projects  that  can  be  initiated  with  this 
Series  are  almost  unlimited.  You  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  experiment,  using  projects  of  your  own 
invention,  and  to  utilize  the  booklets  in  the  way 
that  best  suits  your  class. 
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SAMPLE  LESSON  PLANS 


In  order  to  aid  the  teacher  who  may  wish  to  be 
supplied  with  more  detailed  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  this  Program,  a  number  of 
sample  lessons  are  given  below.  These  consist 
of  the  overview  and  objectives  of  an  entire 
unit,  with  eight  sample  plans. 

Please  note  that  the  plans  are  developmental 
in  order  to  provide  as  much  detail  as  possible 
for  the  reader,  nevertheless  the  apparent  stress 
on  this  type  of  plan  does  not  mean  that  all 

The  basic  elements  of  a  developmental  plan 
are  as  follows : 

a  Topic  —  the  unit  you  are  teaching 

b  Aim  —  the  particular  topic  to  be  taught 
during  the  lesson  ^  « 

c  Motivation  —  what  will  be  done  to  moti¬ 
vate  the  children 

d  Key  Idea  —  a  brief  statement  on  the 
topic  to  which  you  want  the  lesson  to  be 
geared 

e  Procedure  —  how  you  will  present  the 
material  (usually  by  means  of  a  series  of 
approximately  eight  leading  questions  or 
instructions  for  group  work  during  the 
period) 

f  Vocabulary  Skills  —  new  words  for  the 
lesson 


The  overview  for  the  developmental  series  of 
lessons  is  given  only  for  the  teacher’s  informa¬ 
tion;  it  consists  of  the  values,  knowledge,  and 
skills  to  be  taught  to  the  students,  as  well  as  a 


lessons  taught  with  this  Program  need  be  de¬ 
velopmental. 

Developmental  Structure :  Developmental 
plans  consist  of  the  entire  unit  broken  down 
into  a  period-by-period  series  of  lessons.  Dur¬ 
ing  each  period,  a  new  item  is  taught  until  the 
entire  unit  has  been  covered.  Each  lesson 
should  logically  lead  into  another  item  of  the 
unit. 


^  g  Reading  Skills  —  a  piece  of  reading  such 
as  use  of  the  Table  of  Contents,  key 
words  in  sentences,  skimming,  etc. 

h  Summary  Question  or  Technique  —  the 

way  in  which  the  material  taught  is  sum¬ 
med  up  K 

i  Miscellaneous  —  any  item,  such  as  giv¬ 
ing  a  reminder  about  a  test  or  a  special 
assignment  to  a  child 

j  Homework  —  this  is  self-evident 

k  Materials  Needed  —  e.g.  audio-visual 
equipment,  special  testing  items,  maps, 
etc. 


brief  outline  (or  breakdown)  of  the  unit  into 
developmental  lesson  aims.  The  time  factor 
should  also  be  noted  in  this  section. 
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Sample  developmental  plans  for  use  with  the 
World  Discovery  Program  for  a  unit  on  Alberta 
and  Australia  have  been  prepared  for  your 
examination.  A  sample  overview,  outline,  and 
two  sample  lessons  for  this  unit  now  follow. 


UNIT :  A  Comparison  of  Alberta  and  Australia 
Class :  4  -  1 

Time:  Approximately  15  periods 


Overview 

A  VALUES 

1.  loyalty  {concepts:  people  can  have 
dilfering  loyalties  —  e.g.  religious,  na¬ 
tional,  familial) 

2.  freedom  {concepts:  in  all  societies  free¬ 
dom  is  qualified  —  unlimited  freedom 
can  be  destructive;  in  our  society  each 
man’s  freedom  is  limited  by  the  next 
man’s  rights) 

3.  justice  {concepts:  people  can  have 
different  ideas  about  justice;  what  is  just 
to  one  man  may  be  unjust  to  another; 
what  is  just  in  one  country  may  be  un¬ 
just  in  another  —  e.g.  capital  punish¬ 
ment) 

B  KNOWLEDGE 

1 .  Basic  information  about  Alberta 

(7  lessons) 

2.  Basic  information  about  Australia 

(3  lessons) 

3.  Comparative  analysis  of  Alberta  and 

Australia  (5  lessons) 

C  SKILLS 

I  1.  Map  reading  (preliminary) 

J  2.  Evaluating  statistics 

\  3.  Research  procedures  (simple) 

/  4.  Committee  work  (review) 
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OUTLINE  OF  LESSON  AIMS 


n 


Alberta 

1 .  Where  is  Alberta? 

2.  What  is  Alberta  like? 

3.  Who  are  the  people  of  Alberta? 

4.  Wliat  are  some  of  the  problems  of 


Alberta’s  people? 

5.  How  do  people  in  Alberta  earn  a  living? 
^  6.  What  is  the  history  of  Alberta? 

7.  How  do  people  in  Alberta  pass  laws? 


T eacher  Reference 
Alberta  booklet: 

Maps,  p.  2 

Maps,  pp.  2  and  3 

Statistics,  pp.  9-10 

Culture  and  Values,  pp.  14-16;  Maps,  pp.  2 
and  3;  Statistics,  pp.  9-10 

Maps,  pp.  2  and  3;  Statistics,  pp.  9-10 

Time  Line,  pp.  11-13;  Maps,  pp.  2  and  3 

Government  Charts,  pp.  6-8 


Australia 


8.  Where  is  Australia? 

9.  What  is  Australia  like? 

10.  What  is  the  history  of  Australia? 


f\l.  Do  Australians  follow  the  same  way  of 
|)jbIa4M£,life  as  Albertans? 

Wp1?^Do  Australians  have  problems  similar  to 
/  those  of  Albertans? 


13.  What  can  Australia  learn  from  Alberta? 


14.  What  can  Alberta  learn  from  Australia? 


15.  Would  you  like  to  live  in  Australia? 


Australia  booklet:  Map,  p.  2 

Australia  and  Alberta  booklets:  Maps,  pp.  2 
and  3 

Australia  and  Alberta  booklets:  Time  Lines, 
pp.  11-13 

Australia  and  Alberta  booklets:  Maps,  pp.  2 
and  3;  Statistics,  pp.  9-10 

Australia  and  Alberta  booklets:  Statistics,  pp. 
9-10;  Culture  and  Values,  pp.  14-16;  Maps, 
pp.  2  and  3 

Australia  and  Alberta  booklets:  all  sections 
where  needed 

Australia  and  Alberta  booklets:  all  sections 
where  needed 


Planning  note:  /  When  an  aim  is  presented  as  a 
question,  the  content  of  the  lesson  can  be 
allowed  to  provide  an  answer.  This  technique 
helps  the  student  when  he  reviews  the  informa¬ 
tion,  and  can  also  be  used  by  the  teacher  for 


essay  titles  and  possible  examination  questions. 
The  aim  should  be  written  on  the  chalkboard 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  so  that  tbe  stu¬ 
dents  will  know  exactly  what  to  expect  from 
the  lesson. 
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CLASS  4—1 


PERIOD  3 


DATE  September  20 


TEACHER’S  NAME 


Topic 

Aim 

Motivation 


A  Comparison  of  Alberta  and  Australia :  Alberta 
Where  is  Alberta? 


Large  photographs:  Rocky  Mountains,  plains 

growing  wheat,  people. 


Key  Idea 


The  relationship  of  Alberta  and  its  people 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Procedure 


2. 


Guide  Questions 

Show  the  photographs:  Where  do  you  think 
they  were  taken? 

Hold  up  the  Alberta  booklet:  Where  in  the 
world  is  Alberta? 


Answer  Goals 

1.  In  Alberta  (seek  answers  in  sentences). 


2. 


3. 


Open  the  Alberta  booklet  to  the  map  on  p.  2 
and  point  to  the  wall  map.  Find  Alberta  in 
the  booklet.  Where  in  Canada  is  Alberta? 


4.  Where  is:  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  the  Middle 
East,  Latin  America,  Africa? 

5.  How  did  people  from  each  of  the  above  areas 
come  to  Alberta? 


5. 


6. 


Why  would  people  come  to  live  in  Alberta? 
...  to  visit  Alberta? 


7. 


Are  there  people  in  Alberta  whose  ancestors 
have  always  lived  here? 


7. 


8.  How  do  people  in  Alberta  keep  in  contact 
with  friends  and  family  they  may  have  in 
other  parts  of  Canada  and  the  world? 
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Alberta  is  in  Canada.  Challenge:  How  do  you 
know  this?  Elicit  the  need  for  a  map. 

Alberta  is  in  Western  Canada.  A  volunteei 
points  out  Alberta  and  its  surrounding  prov-' 
inces  on  the  wall  map.  Brief  review  of  com 
pass  directions. 

Locate  each  area  —  point  it  out  on  the  wal! 
map  and  find  it  in  the  booklet. 

Elicit  the  direction,  means  of  travel,  and  the 
places  reached  before  their  arrival  in  Alberta 

Elicit  motivations  (but  save  in-depth  studen 
analysis  for  Lesson  3).  , 

Elicit  Indians.  (Note  the  possibility  of  ancienji 
Asian  migration  over  the  Bering  Strait  —  us( 
the  map  on  p.  2.) 

Elicit  international  communications  linkin; 
Alberta  with  the  rest  of  the  world:  telephone 
mail,  telegraph;  also  types  of  transportation 
Discuss  the  problems  involved. 


Vocabulary  Skill 
Rcadiug  Skill 


migration,  strait,  telecommunications,  international,  national 
None  for  this  lesson. 


Summary  Question 
or  Technique 


Why  can  we  say  that,  in  Western  Canada,  Alberta  “holds  hands 
with  the  rest  of  the  world”?  (Obtain  a  detailed  answer.) 


Miscellaneous 


Obtain  a  wall  map  of  Alberta;  check  to  make  sure  that  Robert 
is  wearing  his  glasses;  distribute  Pen  Pal  list. 


Homework 


Look  up  Alberta  in  an  encyclopedia.  Answer  the  following 
questions:  1.  Where  is  Alberta?  2.  What  do  people  like 
about  Alberta?  3.  What  are  some  problems  in  Alberta? 


Materials  Needed 

(if  any) 


Wall  map  of  the  world  (Mercator  projection). 
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CLASS  4—1  PERIOD  3  DATE  October  15  TEACHER’S  NAME 


Topic 

Aim 

Motivation 
Key  Idea 


Alberta  and  Australia 

Do  Australians  have  problems  similar  to  Albertans? 

Picture  of  Australian  Aborigines;  picture  of  Canadian  Indians. 

Although  they  may  be  far  apart  geographically,  people  of  different 
countries  can  have  similar  problems  to  which  there  may  possibly  be 
similar  solutions. 


Procedure 

Guide  Questions 

1.  Present  the  motivational  pictures:  Who  are 
these  people? 

2.  What  problems  do  these  Australians  and 
Canadians  have  in  common? 


Projects 

A  After  making  certain  that  the  students  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  answers  to  Question 
2,  open  the  Alberta  and  the  Australia  book¬ 
lets  to  the  maps  on  pp.  4  and  5:  seek  areas 
where  both  groups  live  and  their  isolation  as 
^  to  terrain,  roads,  and  distance  to  other  areas. 
Follow  with  discussion. 

B  Raise  the  point  of  how  groups  can  engage  in 
politics  (including  lobbying)  to  improve  their 
conditions.  Have  the  students  examine  the 
comparative  Political  Charts,  pp.  6-8,  to  seek 
possible  political  channels  for  each  group. 
Compare  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
procedures.  (Note:  Aborigines  under  govern¬ 
ment  protection  may  be  debarred  from  voting 
or  holding  .office,  thus  suggest  to  students  that 
they  seek  alternative  methods  such  as  lobby¬ 
ing  and  passing  bills.  Note  also:  Where  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Canadian  Indians  or  to  Aborigines 
may  arise.) 


Answer  Goals 

1.  Australian  Aborigines  and  Canadian  Indians 
(seek  answers  in  sentences). 

2.  Elicit:  minority  group,  cultural  difference 
from  the  majority,  poverty,  isolation,  non¬ 
technical  (i.e.  non-machine)  society.  (Seek 
elaboration  on  answers.) 


C  Have  the  students  check  the  Culture  and 
Values  sections  for  possible  cultural  conflicts 
that  could  occur.  Compare  the  booklets  to  see 
if  both  groups  have  similar  problems  in  realiz¬ 
ing  their  hopes. 

D  Examine  the  Statistics,  pp.  9-10,  for  Alberta 
and  Australia.  Decide  on  this  basis  if  the 
Canadian  Indians  and  the  Aborigines  would 
be  better  off  remaining  as  they  are.  Would 
they  be  worse  off  being  merged  into  urban 
life  where  they  would  face  the  pressure  of 
modern  living,  loss  of  cultural  identity,  and 
possible  discrimination  in  jobs  and  housing? 
Would  it  be  a  worse  fate  to  be  poor  in  the 
city  than  to  be  poor  in  the  country? 


Vocabulary  Skill 

Reading  Skill 

Summary  Question 
«r  Technique 


identity,  aborigine,  technical,  isolation, 
terrain,  majority,  minority 

Finding  the  key  sentences  of  the  paragraphs 
in  the  Culture  and  Values  section. 

Should  the  Canadian  Indians  and  the  Australian  Aborigines 
want  to  live  like  the  majority  groups?  Why?  Could  they 
possibly  live  like  the  largest  majority  group  and  still 
keep  their  identity?  Why?  How? 
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Miscellaneous 


Homework 


Materials  Needed 
(if  any) 


Inform  the  class  of  a  brief  quiz  to  be  given  in  two  days’ 
time;  ask  special  committee  if  they  are  ready  to  report 
to  the  class  on  their  findings. 

Make  a  list  of  people  in  Alberta  who  may  have  the  same 
problems  as  some  of  the  people  in  Australia.  Write  down 
what  the  problems  are,  and  how  they  could  be  solved. 

Booklets  for  Alberta  and  Australia;  encyclopedia  volumes 
for  both  areas,  should  additional  reference  material  be 
needed. 


Let  us  now  examine  some  sample  develop¬ 
mental  plans  dealing  with  values.  The  following 
six  plans  contain  some  valuing  techniques  that 
might  be  utilized  with  Grade  Four  students. 
The  topics  in  these  particular  plans  deal  with 
Alberta  and  Iran,  Argentina,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  all  the  plans  the  motivations  have  been  kept 
as  uncomplicated  as  possible. 
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CLASS  4—1  PERIOD  4  DATE  November  25  TEACHER’S  NAME 

Topic  Alberta  and  Argentina 

Aim  What  do  we  mean  by  “loyalty”? 

Motivation  Pictures  showing  forms  of  loyalty;  e.g.  family  scenes, 


perhaps  with  dog  and  master. 

Key  Idea  Loyalty  is  a  value  that  can  be  abused. 

Procedure 

1.  Show  the  motivational  pictures.  Question:  Do 
these  pictures  show  scenes  of  loyalty?  Why? 
What  do  we  mean  by  “loyalty”? 

2.  In  what  ways  have  you  been  loyal?  Who  do 
you  know  to  be  a  very  loyal  person?  What 
reasons  are  there  for  that  person’s  loyalty? 

3.  Should  a  friend  be  loyal?  Why?  When  should 
a  friend  not  be  loyal?  (This  question  may 
elicit  a  variety  of  responses  and  challenges  to 
the  responses  —  do  not  get  sidetracked  by 
these  discussions,  but  return  in  a  later  lesson 
to  the  basic  question  of  when  should  a  friend 
not  be  loyal.) 

4.  Should  a  citizen  be  loyal  to  his  country?  Why? 
What  if  his  country  is  doing  something  he 
considers  wrong?  (Be  vague  about  “wrong”  to 
stimulate  the  discussion  by  letting  the  children 
develop  the  concept  of  what  is  “wrong”.  Of 
course  there  is  no  one  answer.) 


5.  If  we  believed  the  government  of  Alberta  to 
be  “wrong”,  what  would  we  do?  Elicit  the  con¬ 
cept  of  loyal  opposition  and  democratic  pro¬ 
cesses  to  right  the  “wrong”.  Utilize  Govern¬ 
ment  Charts  and  Culture  and  Values  sections 
in  the  Alberta  booklet. 

6.  If  some  of  the  people  in  Argentina  believed 
that  their  government  was  “wrong”,  what  do 
you  think  they  would  do?  (The  previous  lesson 
would  have  dealt  with  military  interference  in 
the  Argentine  government  in  order  to  change 
the  ruling  system.)  Discuss  in  detail.  Utilize 
the  Government  Charts,  Time  Line,  and  Cul¬ 
ture  and  Values  sections  of  the  Argentina 
booklet. 

7.  Why  don’t  the  people  of  Alberta  behave  toward 
their  government  in  a  way  similar  to  the 
people  of  Argentina?  Again,  elicit  the  concept 
of  loyal  opposition;  thus,  there  is  no  need  for 
violence. 


Vocabulary  Skill 

Reading  Skill 

— “  Summary  Question 
or  Technique 

-  Miscellaneous 

Homework 

Materials  Needed 
(if  any) 


loyal  opposition,  coup 

Scanning  for  information  in  the  World  Discovery  booklets. 

How  do  the  people  of  Alberta  and  Argentina  differ  about 
loyalty  to  their  government? 

None. 

Prepare  for  tomorrow’s  quiz  on  Alberta  and  Argentina. 

World  Discovery  Program  booklets  on  Alberta  and  Argentina. 
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PERIOD  3 


DATE  December  16 


TEACHER’S  NAME 


CLASS  4—1 


Topic 

Aim 

Motivation 

Key  Idea 


Alberta  and  Argentina 
What  do  we  mean  by  “respect”? 

Two  pictures:  one  showing  a  person  we  respect  (e.g.  the  Prime 
Minister),  the  other  a  disreputable  person  we  would  not  respect 
(e.g.  a  known  criminal  such  as  Adolf  Hitler) . 

Respect  is  not  usually  automatically  given:  it  has  to  be  earned. 


Procedure 

1.  Show  the  pictures.  Question:  Which  person 
would  we  respect?  Why?  Elicit  that  the  Prime 
Minister  is  respected  because  of  the  use  to 
which  he  has  put  his  learning,  because  of  his 
accomplishments,  and  finally  for  his^  position. 
Discuss  with  the  class  why  they  would  not 
respect  the  other  person. 

2.  What  do  we  mean  by  “respect”?  Elicit  a 
definition. 

3.  Do  you  know  someone  you  really  respect? 
Why  do  you  respect  that  person?  Elicit  some 
elements  of  respect. 

4.  Would  you  respect  the  head  of  the  Argentine 
government  in  the  same  way  in  which  you 
respect  our  Prime  Minister?  (The  answer  to 
this  question  will  depend  upon  the  current 
political  conditions  in  Argentina  —  whether  or 
not  someone  has  seized  power.  If  a  demo¬ 
cratically  chosen  head  of  state  is  in  power, 


then  by  virtue  of  his  methods  he  might  com¬ 
mand  respect;  if  a  military  dictator  is  in 
power,  refer  to  the  Time  Line  to  obtain  the 
names  of  previous  dictators  for  comparison 
purposes. )  Why?  Elicit  the  way  in  which 
power  was  obtained  as  being  a  justification  for 
withholding  or  giving  respect. 

5.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  of  Alberta  would 
resi>ect  a  man  who  became  President  in 
Argentina?  Elicit  that  Albertans  respect  the 
democratic  processes  of  government. 

6.  If  you  were  to  make  a  list  of  what  a  politician 
must  do  to  earn  your  respect,  what  would  you 
write?  Use  this  hypothetical  list  as  a  spring¬ 
board  for  discussion  with  the  students  and  as 
a  challenge  for  them.  Utilize  the  Alberta  and 
Argentina  booklets  for  items  of  information 
from  the  Culture  and  Values  and  Time  Line 
sections. 


Vocabulary  Skill 

Reading  Skill 

Summary  Question 
or  Technique 

Miscellaneous 


automatic,  regard,  disreputable,  reputable 
None. 

Is  respect  something  that  is  automatically 
given  to  all  people?  Why? 

None. 


Homework  Write  a  brief  essay  entitled  “The  Person  I  Respect 

the  Most”,  and  discuss  why  you  respect  that  person. 

Materials  Needed  World  Discovery  Program  booklets  on  Alberta  and  Argentina, 
(if  any) 
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CLASS  4—1  PERIOD  3  DATE  January  10  TEACHER’S  NAME 


Topic 

Aim 

Motivation 
Key  Idea 


Alberta  and  Iran 

What  do  we  mean  by  “progress”? 

Pictures  showing  a  man  walking,  riding  a  horse;  driving 
an  automobile,  a  train,  and  flying  an  airplane. 

Progress  can  cause  some  people  difficulty. 


Procednre 

1.  Show  motivational  pictures.  Question:  What 
do  these  pictures  mean?  Elicit  the  idea  of 
progress  in  transportation  concerning  speed. 
What  do  we  mean  by  “progress”? 

2.  What  “progress”  have  most  of  the  people  in 
Alberta  made  in  how  they  live?  Elicit  com¬ 
parisons  of  early  settlers  and  today’s  Alber¬ 
tans’  way  of  living.  Has  this  been  good  prog¬ 
ress?  Compare  the  progress  made  by  most 
Albertans  with  that  of  Alberta’s  Indians.  Has 
this  been  good  progress?  Why?  Utilize  the 
World  Discovery  Program  Alberta  booklet, 
the  Time  Line  section. 

3.  What  “progress”  have  the  people  of  Iran  made 
in  how  they  live?  Elicit  the  element  of  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  previous  lesson  on  Iran’s  history. 
Utilize  the  Time  Line  section  in  the  Iran 
booklet. 


4.  How  would  you  feel  if  your  children  wanted 
to  live  in  a  way  completely  different  from 
yours?  Base  this  question  on  the  element  of 
transition  in  Iran.  See  the  Culture  and  Values 
section  of  the  Iran  booklet. 

5.  Do  you  think  the  progress  of  modern  techno¬ 
logy  will  help  Iran?  Why?  How  has  it  helped 
Alberta? 

6.  When  is  progress  bad?  Elicit  the  element  of 
technological  development  leading  to  pollution. 
Elicit  how  this  can  be  controlled.  Discuss  local 
pollution  problems.  Discuss  potential  pollution 
problems  in  Iran. 

7.  When  do  you  think  there  would  be  enough 
progress  in  a  country?  Submit  open-ended 
question  to  explore  the  desirability  of  too 
much  change;  no  one  answer  need  be  con¬ 
sidered  correct. 


Vocabulary  Skill 
Reading  Skill 


Summary  Question 
or  Technique 


transition,  generation,  potential,  technology 

Scanning  for  key  words  in  the  World  Discovery 
Program  booklets. 

How  does  Iran  differ  from  Alberta  as  far  as 
progress  is  concerned? 


Miscellaneous  None. 


Homework  Prepare  a  list  of  ten  items  showing  progress  in  Alberta 

that  the  people  of  Iran  might  wish  to  have.  For  each 
item,  tell  why  you  think  the  people  of  Iran  would  like 
to  have  it. 

Materials  Needed  World  Discovery  Program  booklets  on  Alberta  and  Iran, 
(if  any) 
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CLASS 


4—1 


PERIOD  4 


DATE  January  20 


TEACHER’S  NAME 


Topic 

Aim 

Motivation 
Key  Idea 


Alberta  and  Iran 

What  do  we  mean  by  “happiness”? 

Pictures  of  two  different  people  —  one  apparently 
happy,  the  other  sad. 

Happiness  is  a  relative  concept. 


Procedure 

1.  Show  the  pictures.  Question:  Which  person  is 
happy?  Why?  Elicit  standard  answers  from 
the  class  concerning  happiness. 

2.  What  do  we  mean  by  “happiness”? 

3.  In  our  previous  lesson  we  learned  how  some 
of  Iran’s  people  live.  Do  you  think  that  they 
are  happy  living  in  that  way?  Elicit  a  “yes” 
answer  —  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
customary  standard  of  living  for  those  people. 
(Note:  This  standard  of  living  does  not  refer 
to  those  who  live  in  poverty  in  Iran.)  Would 
you  and  your  family  be  happy  living  in  that 
way?  Elicit  a  “no”  answer,  again  because  of 
the  accustomed  standard  of  living. 

4.  Would  you  be  happy  to  get  a  dirty  crust  of 
bread  to  eat  as  your  entire  meal?  Elicit  the 


obvious  response.  Would  a  starving  person  be 
happy  to  get  that  dirty  crust  of  bread?  Elicit 
a  “yes”  answer.  Why?  Discuss. 

5.  Would  a  person  with  $10,000  be  happy?  Elicit 
“yes”.  Would  he  still  be  happy  if  he  had  lost 
$40,000  and  the  $10,000  was  all  that  was  left? 

6.  Confusion  question:  But  you  just  told  me  that 
with  $10,000  the  person  would  be  happy  — 
why  wouldn’t  he  still  be  happy?  Encourage 
the  class  to  modify  their  earlier  answer  — 
elicit  the  element  of  relativeness. 

7.  If  you  were  to  find  a  turquoise  in  Iran,  would 
you  be  happy?  Why?  What  if  turquoises  were 
not  worth  more  than  pieces  of  common  rock 
—  would  you  still  be  so  happy?  Why? 


Vocabulary  Skill  relative,  exuberant,  depressed,  turquoise 


Reading  Skill  Scanning  for  facts. 

Summary  Question  Can  you  explain  what  is  meant  by  “One  man’s  happiness 
or  Technique  is  another  man’s  sorrow”? 


Miscellaneous 


Homework 


Materials  Needed 
(if  any) 


Utilize  the  Culture  and  Values  section  of  the  World 
Discovery  Program  booklet  on  Iran  for  class  discovery 
of  cultural  elements  that  give  happiness  to  Iranians 
but  not  necessarily  to  Albertans. 

Prepare  a  list  of  ten  items  we  are  happy  with  in  Alberta 
that  people  in  Iran  might  also  be  happy  with.  Explain  why 
each  item  pleases  Albertans,  and  why  the  Iranians  might 
also  be  happy  with  it. 

World  Discovery  Program  booklet  on  Iran. 
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CLASS  4—1  PERIOD  3  DATE  February  28  TEACHER’S  NAME 

Topic  Alberta  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Aim  What  do  we  mean  by  “freedom”? 

Motivation  Show  photographs  or  drawings  of  two  people, 
one  fettered,  the  other  unfettered. 

Key  Idea  The  concept  of  freedom  is  not  unlimited. 


Procedure 

1.  Show  pictures.  Question;  Which  person  has 
freedom  and  which  one  has  not?  Why?  (Elicit 
freedom  for  unfettered  individual.) 

2.  What  do  we  mean  by  “freedom”?  Elicit  the 
concept  of  lack  of  restraint. 

3.  Who  is  a  freer  person,  someone  who  lives  in 
Alberta  or  someone  who  lives  in  the  U.S.S.R.? 
Why?  (This  question  is  based  on  earlier 
lessons  dealing  with  both  societies.)  Utilize 
the  Culture  and  Values  sections  in  the  Alberta 
and  U.S.S.R.  booklets. 

4.  Do  people  have  freedom  of  speech  in  the 
U.S.S.R.?  Why?  Do  people  have  freedom  of 
speech  in  Alberta?  Why?  Elicit  the  element  of 
restraint  on  speech  in  the  U.S.S.R.  imposed  by 
the  political  system. 


5.  Does  the  right  of  free  speech  permit  you  to 
yell  “fire”  in  a  crowded  movie  theater  in 
Alberta?  Elicit  “no”,  since  to  do  so  could 
create  a  panic.  Does  the  right  of  free  speech 
give  you  the  right  to  say  untrue  things  about 
another  person?  Elicit  “no”,  since  this  is 
slander.  (Note:  Slander  and  libel  laws  do  not 
as  a  rule  apply  to  criticism  of  our  politicians 
—  this  can  be  elaborated  on.) 

6.  If  we  can’t  yell  “fire”  in  a  crowded  theater, 
and  if  we  have  no  right  to  slander  another 
person,  do  we  really  have  freedom  of  speech? 
Elicit  that  our  freedom  to  act  is  limited  by  the 
next  man’s  right,  and  that  this  limitation  also 
protects  our  own  rights.  Elaborate  on  other 
freedoms,  such  as  freedom  of  action  —  e.g.  we 
must  not  burn  down  the  next  man’s  home 
since  we  would  thus  be  violating  his  right  to 
enjoy  his  own  property.  Elicit  how  this  re¬ 
straint  on  freedom  protects  everybody. 


Vocabulary  Skill 

Reading  Skill 

Summary  Question 
or  Technique 

Miscellaneous 


slander,  libel,  restraint,  fettered 
None  for  this  lesson. 

In  both  Alberta  and  the  U.S.S.R.  there  are  certain 
restraints  on  freedom  of  speech.  How  do  these  restraints 
differ?  (Political  restraints  in  the  U.S.S.R.) 

None. 


Homework  Write  a  short  story  (200  words)  on  “Freedom  of  Speech 

in  Alberta  and  the  U.S.S.R.” 

Materials  Needed  World  Discovery  Program  booklets  on  Alberta  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
(if  any) 
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CLASS  4—1 


PERIOD  3 


DATE  March  3 


TEACHER’S  NAME 


Topic 

Aim 

Motivation 
Key  Idea 


Alberta  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

What  do  we  mean  by  “respect  for  differences”? 

One  picture  of  people  all  dressed  alike,  and  one  of 
people  in  various  costumes  or  styles  of  dress. 

In  a  free  society,  respect  for  differences  is  very  important. 


Procedure 

1.  Show  the  pictures.  Elicit  by  questions  which 
picture  shows  differences. 

2.  Question:  What  do  we  mean  by  “differences”? 
Elicit  a  definition. 

3.  In  Alberta,  are  there  many  different  kinds  of 
people?  How  do  you  know?  (Use  the  same 
type  of  questioning  for  the  U.S.S.R.)  Elicit 
differences. 

4.  What  different  religious  groups  do  we  have  in 
Alberta?  Why  do  we  respect  the  right  of  differ¬ 
ent  people  to  teach  and  practice  their  own 
religion?  Elicit  that  by  respecting  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  others,  we  expect  that  others  will 
respect  our  differences.  (Utilize  the  Culture 
and  Values  section  as  well  as  the  religious 
statistics  in  the  Alberta  booklet.)  Use  the 
same  procedure  for  political  groups. 


5.  What  different  religious  groups  are  there  in 
the  U.S.S.R.?  What  problems  do  they  have? 
What  different  political  groups  are  there  in  the 
U.S.S.R.?  Elicit  Communist  Party.  What  do 
you  think  would  happen  to  a  person  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  who  had  political  ideas  different  from 
those  of  the  Communist  Party?  Why?  (Utilize 
the  Culture  and  Values  section  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
booklet.)  Elicit  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  dictator¬ 
ship  that  does  not  tolerate  differences  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  does  not  encourage  the  practice  of 
religion. 

6.  Would  the  people  of  Alberta  like  to  be  treated 
in  the  way  that  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
treated  concerning  religion  and  politics?  Use 
this  question  as  a  springboard  for  a  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  a  free  society. 


Vocabulary  Skill 

Reading  Skill 

Summary  Question 
or  Technique 

Miscellaneous 

Homework 


Materials  Needed 

(if  any) 


ideology,  theology,  monolithic,  deviation 

Scanning  for  facts  in  the  booklets. 

In  a  free  society,  why  do  we  respect 
the  differences  of  others? 

None. 

Make  a  list  of  the  religious  or  political  activities  in 
which  people  of  Alberta  can  take  part.  Then,  alongside 
each  item,  state  whether  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
could  do  the  same. 

World  Discovery  Program  booklet  on  the  U.S.S.R. 
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While  the  developmental  plan  is  quite  specific 
and  formal  in  its  approach  to  the  material,  the 
unit  plan  allows  the  teacher  to  extend  the 


PLANNING  WITH  THE  UNIT  PLAN 

Depending  upon  your  teaching  techniques,  the 
unit  plan  can  cover  the  same  material  over  the 
same  period  of  time,  but  is  less  detailed  on  a 
period-by-period  basis.  There  is  still  an  over¬ 
view  —  consisting  of  an  outline,  and  values, 
knowledge,  and  skills.  The  big  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  unit  and  the  developmental  plan  is 
the  procedure  for  classroom  activities.  For  the 
unit  plan  these  are : 

A  INITIATING  ACTIVITY  OR  OPENER 

This  consists  of  the  activity  that  starts  the 
unit.  It  can  take  a  full  period  or  more  if 
necessary. 

fi  DEVELOPING  ACTIVITY 

This  consists  of  the  bulk  of  the  time  of  the 


lessons  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  is  not 
as  formal  as  the  developmental  plan.  Let  us 
examine  the  unit  plan. 


unit,  and  it  is  where  the  students  learn  the 
values,  knowledge,  and  skills  of  the  unit. 

C  CULMINATING  ACTIVITY 

This  consists  of  a  major  activity  to  bring 
the  unit  to  a  conclusion.  Like  the  Initiating 
Activity,  it  can  also  take  a  full  period  or 
more  if  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  above  major  items,  many 
teachers  choose  to  add  an  evaluation  technique 
for  the  unit  as  well  as  a  resource  section  for 
classroom  aids.  These  should  be  used  only  at 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  since  they  are 
specifically  related  to  the  level  and  ability  of  the 
individual  class  as  well  as  to  the  teacher’s  aims 
and  abilities. 


Sample  Set  of  Unit  Plans 

The  structure  of  a  unit  plan  is  exemplified  by 
the  following  sample.  Please  note  that  the  set  is 
complete  for  the  entire  unit  of  the  World  Dis¬ 
covery  Program  booklets. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  plans  are 
suggestions  only;  they  can  be  modified  or  sub¬ 
stitutions  can  be  effected  depending  upon  the 
class  being  taught. 
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UNIT  LESSON  PLAN 

Time  6-7  months  depending  upon  the  children’s  interest 

Class  Unit  An  analysis  —  historical,  economic,  and  geographic  —  of  Alberta 
in  contrast  to  and  comparison  with  Australia,  Argentina, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Iran,  and  Oklahoma. 


PLANNING  NOTES 


Alberta  will  receive  a  detailed 
and  thorough  examination.  Other 
areas  are  to  be  studied  in 
comparison  with  Alberta. 


This  unit  should  be  modified 
according  to  the  ability  of  the 
particular  class  being  taught. 


Stress  should  be  placed  on  the 
human  element  of  the  unit. 


A  Overview 

Outline 

I  ALBERTA  (Time  —  approximately  1  month) 

1 .  Location  —  Where  is  Alberta? 

2.  People  —  Who  are  the  people  of  Alberta? 

3.  Economy  —  How  do  the  people^make  a  living? 

4.  History  —  Why  did  people  come  here?  What  dicf 
they  do? 

5.  Government  —  How  does  the  government  enter 
into  the  lives  of  the  people? 

6.  Problems  —  What  problems  are  faced  by 
Alberta’s  people? 

II  AUSTRALIA  (Time  —  approximately  1  month) 

1-6.  as  above 

7.  Comparison  between  Australia  and  Alberta  — 
emphasis  on  human  situations. 

III  ARGENTINA  (Time  —  approximately  1  month) 

1-6.  as  above 

7.  Comparison  between  Argentina,  Australia,  and 
Alberta  —  emphasis  on  human  situations. 

IV  IRAN  (Time  —  approximately  1  month) 

1-6.  as  above 

7.  Comparison  of  Iran,  Argentina,  Australia,  and 
Alberta  —  emphasis  on  human  situations. 

V  u.s.s.R.  (Time  —  approximately  1  month) 

1-6.  as  above 

7.  Comparison  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Argentina,  Austra¬ 
lia,  Iran,  and  Alberta  —  emphasis  on  human 
situations. 
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VI  OKLAHOMA  (Time  —  approximately  1  month) 

1-6.  as  above 

7.  Comparison  of  Oklahoma,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Australia,  Iran,  and  Alberta  —  emphasis  on 
human  situations. 


B  Objectives 


I  VALUES  Values  should  be  posed  as  items 

1.  Dignity  of  man  —  Is  there  only  one  idea  of  the  for  discussion, 
dignity  of  man? 

2.  Freedom  —  How  much  is  enough?  Why? 

3.  Justice  —  Is  justice  the  same  everywhere? 

4.  Beauty  —  What  are  the  esthetic  values  of  differ¬ 
ent  people? 

5.  Other  values  where  appropriate. 


II  KNOWLEDGE 

1 .  What  do  different  people  believe  and  do  about  the 
following? 

a  government  c  other  people 

b  law  d  themselves 

2.  How  does  history  help  us  to  understand  others? 
(socially,  politically,  economically) 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  of  people  to  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  an  area?  (social,  political,  economic) 

III  SKILLS 

- - Use  of  statistics^ 

2.  Map  reading. 

3.  Data  processing. 

a*  Evaluatm^he  worth  of  material, 
b  Employing  the  material  for  projects. 

c  Using  the  projects  to  prove  or  disprove  or  to 
present  a  viewpoint. 

d  Comparative  an^sis. 

Initiating  Activity  (1  period) 

Game:  “Where  Are  We?”  The  children  are  given  descriptive 
information  about  an  area,  but  not  told  what  area  it  is.  Using 
reference  material  in  the  class,  they  have  to  decide  what  area 
has  been  described. 


Knowledge  items  should  be 
taught  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  unit. 


Skills  may  be  taught  whenever 
the  class  seems  ready  for  them. 


A  Sample  Description 

“We  are  in  an  area  that  has  wide  plains,  mountains,  climate 
changes,  farms,  cattle,  oil,  and  is  large  in  size.  Where  are 
we?  How  can  you  prove  it?” 


The  description  can  apply  to 
most  of  the  areas  being  studied, 
and  may  be  varied  according  to 
teaching  requirements. 
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Do  not  use  the  World  Discovery 
Program  booklets  for  this 
activity. 


PLANNING  NOTES 


Value:  Dignity  of  man  —  re 
land,  self-help.  Why  do  many 
people  feel  it  is  important  to 
own  land?  How  could  this 
attitude  have  influenced  people 
to  come  to  Alberta? 


Booklet  use:  Maps  —  general 
usage;  Time  Line  —  general 
usage;  Statistics  —  general  usage. 


Note:  All  activities  can  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  planning 
aids  in  this  Manual. 


Have  available  a  set  of  encyclopedias  and  other  reference 
material  relating  to  Alberta,  Australia,  Argentina,  Iran,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  Oklahoma.  Using  the  descriptive  information 
in  the  question  as  a  starting  point,  the  children  should  zero  in 
on  similar  information  in  the  reference  material  and  choose 
“where  we  are”.  They  should  defend  their  choice.  At  the  end 
of  the  period,  after  the  children  have  had  their  say,  tell  them 
that  many  were  correct  in  their  decision,  and  that  the  general 
description  given  can  apply  to  many  areas.  Ask  the  children 
why  it  would  be  interesting  to  study  areas  that  have  much  in 
common.  Examine  various  elements  of  comparative  interest 
to  see,  for  example,  if  the  people  have  the  same  interests, 
goals,  educational  and  economic  opportunity,  and  political 
freedom.  Inform  the  children  that  they  will  study  Alberta 
first.  Elicit  why  (“It’s  our  home”). 


ALBERTA  Developing  Activities 

t 

A  Location  of  Alberta 

✓ 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 

1.  In  relation  to  other  surrounding  areas. 

'2.  Within  Canada. 

3.  Relation  to  the  world. 

4.  Contact  with  other  areas. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1.  Why  did  people  come  to  live  in  Alberta?  (over¬ 
view  only) 

2.  What  does  Alberta  have  that  other  areas  do  not? 

3.  How  do  p^Djgle  travel  to  Alberta  today?  How  did 
they  travel  there  in  the  1800’s?  What  problems  in 
travel  were  faced  by  settlers  going  to  Alberta 
from  Europe,  Asia,  and  other  parts  of  North 
America  in  the  1800’s? 

4.  Who  are  Alberta’s  neighbors? 

i 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Trace  travel  routes. 

2.  Role-play  settlers  in  the  1800’s. 

3.  Give  instruction  in  map  reading. 

4.  Discuss  tourist  attractions. 

5.  Compare  adjacent  areas  with  Alberta. 
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B  People  of  Alberta 


SUB-OBJECTIVES 

1.  Variety  of  people  —  cultural  diversity. 

2.  Motivation  for  settlement  and  for  remaining  in 
Alberta  (in  depth). 

3.  Ways  of  making  a  living  (overview  only) . 

4.  Problems  (social). 


CONCEPT  AREAS 

1.  What  are  the  different  cultures  found  in  Alberta? 
How  are  they  seen  in  daily  living? 

2.  What  happened  that  made  people  move  to 
Alberta? 

3.  Who  are  the  descendants  of  Alberta’s  original 
inhabitants?  How  do  they  live? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  social  problems  faced  by 
the  Indians  and  Metis,  new  settlers,  and  others? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Role-play  reasons  for  moving  to  Alberta. 

2.  Simulate  the  problems  faced  by  a  new  family  in 
Alberta  that  does  not  know  any  English. 

3.  Examine  problems  faced  by  the  Indians  and 
Metis,  and  discuss  possible  solutions. 

4.  Study  different  cultural  groups  found  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

5.  Use  of  statistics  —  reinforce  how  they  are  to  be 
u'se^d. 


Booklet  use :  Statistics  on  race, 
religion,  crime,  family,  and 
others  where  relevant; 

Culture  and  Values  section. 


Value:  Esthetic  values  of  different 
cultural  groups.  Develop  a 
question  based  on  the  esthetic 
elements  of  a  local  group. 


Economy  of  Alberta 


SUB-OBJECTIVES 

1 .  How  people  make  a  living  (in  depth) . 

2.  Geological  resources. 

3.  Industries. 

4.  Agricultural  resources. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1 .  Why  is  oil  important  to  Alberta? 

2.  What  is  the  role  of  grain  in  the  economy? 

3.  How  are  people  trained  for  their  responsibilities? 

4.  What  problems  can  people  have  in  making  a 
living? 


Value:  Work  —  Why  do  people 
think  that  work  is  important?  How 
much  work  is  enough?  (Today's 
working  conditions  and 
requirements  for  employment  can 
be  compared  with  those  in  the 
last  century.) 
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Booklet  use:  Statistics  on 
production,  services,  industries, 
employment,  livestock. 

Value:  Conservation  —  Hov/  do 
we  weigh  the  development  of 
natural  resources  against  the 
conservation  of  natural  beauty? 


Value:  Discuss  why  people  valued 
fur  enough  to  travel  west  for  it. 


Booklet  use:  Time  Line  for 
historical  orientation. 


Value:  Justice  —  Was  the  Jndian 
treated  justly  by  the  Europeans? 
What  do^eTnean  by  justice? 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Build  a  model  oil  rig. 

2.  Examine  the  marketing  of  wheat. 

3.  Discuss  career  training  —  professional  and  blue 
collar  —  and  the  role  of  education. 

4.  Visit  local  areas  of  interest  (e.g.  a  farm,  an  oil 
field,  a  company  office,  or  a  university). 

5.  Show  a  film  on  the  oil  industry. 

6.  Study  the  flow  of  money  in  your  local  community 
(e.g.  wage-earners,  merchants,  wholesalers,  manu¬ 
facturers,  suppliers  of  raw  materials,  consumers). 

7.  List  and  role-play  various  occupations  and  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  (e.g.  a  wheat  farmer  with  a 
surplus  but  no  market). 

8.  Process  data  on  oil  production  and  consumption 
as  an  attempt  to  predict  the  future  of  this  industry 
and  its  influence  on  Alberta’s  people. 


D  History  of  Alberta 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 

1 .  First  people  in  Alberta. 

2.  Early  explorers. 

3.  Fur  trade. 

4.  Later  settlement. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1.  What  type  of  life  did  the  Indians  have  before  the 
Europeans  came? 

2.  What  brought  the  Europeans  to  Alberta? 

3.  How  did  the  Europeans  influence  the  Indians? 

4.  How  is  history  being  made  in  Alberta  today? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Role-play  Indians  meeting  fur  traders. 

2.  Build  model  forts  and  Indian  villages. 

3.  Compare  the  technology  of  the  Indians  with  that 
of  their  European  contemporaries. 

4.  Compare  the  living  conditions  of  the  early  settlers 
with  their  descendants’  living  conditions  today. 

5.  Compare  the  living  conditions  of  Indians  in  the 
early  1800’s  with  the  living  conditions  of  Indians 
today. 

6.  Visit  local  historical  sites  and  museums. 
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E  Government  of  Alberta 


SUB-OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Passage  of  laws. 

2.  Election  of  government. 

3.  Structure  of  government. 

4.  Relationship  of  government  to  the  people. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1 .  How  can  you  get  elected? 

2.  For  whom  do  you  vote? 

3.  What  do  political  parties  do? 

4.  Why  are  laws  passed? 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Plan  a  class  government. 

2.  Examine  the  structure  of  local  government. 

3.  Determine  what  to  do  to  run  for  office. 

4.  Draw  up  a  model  law. 

5.  Form  a  political  party  in  class. 

6.  Decide  on  the  type  of  person  wanted  in  political 
office.  Compare  this  ideal  person  with  actual 
officials. 

7.  Decide  what  a  government  should  do  for  its 
people. 


Booklet  use:  All  political  charts. 


Value;  Freedom  —  What  is 
meant  by  a  "free  government" 
and  "free  people"? 


.  F  Problems  in  Alberta 


SUB-OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Social. 

2.  Political. 

3.  Climatic. 

4.  Economic. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1.  Why  do  the  Indians  feel  that  they  have  problems? 
How  can  these  be  solved? 

2.  Do  some  people  have  trouble  making  a  living? 
Why?  How  can  their  problems  be  solved? 

3.  Are  there  political  problems  in  Alberta?  If  not, 
why? 

4.  What  can  happen  during  a  very  cold  winter?  How 
do  the  people  protect  themselves? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Examine  maps  for  roads  and  communication  links 
between  Indian  and  Metis  settlements  and  other 


Value:  What  do  we  mean  by  a 
"good  life"? 

Booklet  use:  Culture  and  Values 
section  for  possible  problems; 
Maps  to  examine  isolated  areas; 
Political  Charts  to  see  if  political 
action  might  change  a  situation; 
Statistics  to  explore  problem 
areas  such  as  crime  rate. 
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areas  of  Alberta.  Is  isolation  a  fact  of  life  in  some 
places? 

2.  Discuss  problems  of  a  slow  business  season  (e.g. 
effects  on  stores,  suppliers,  consumers,  wage- 
earners). 

3.  Review  how  people  care  for  themselves  during 
the  cold  weather,  and  the  dangers  involved  in  the 
failure  of  heating  devices  and  in  the  lack  of  fuel 
deliveries. 

4.  Role-play  an  Indian  looking  for  a  job  in  a  big  city 
and  being  turned  away. 

5.  Examine  the  Alberta  Human  Rights  Act  to  see 
how  discrimination  can  be  overcome. 

6.  Compare  statistics  of  birth  and  death  rates  for 
Indians  with  those  in  the  booklet. 


PLANNING  NOTES 


AUSTRALIA  Developing  Activities 


Booklet  use:  All  maps  — 
Australia  and  Alberta. 

Value:  Home  —  Why  live  in 
Australia  if  you  can  live  in 
Alberta,  or  vice  versa? 
(valuing  process) 


A  Location  of  Australia 

SUB-OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPT  AREAS 

Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1-4.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

5.  Compare  the  maps  in  the  Australia  booklet  with 
those  in  the  Alberta  booklet.  Elicit  from  the  class 
similarities  and  differences  on  a  map-by-map 
basis. 

6.  Have  the  class  decide  if  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  maps  might  influence  similarities  and 
differences  among  the  people  in  each  area. 


Booklet  use:  Culture  and  Values 
and  Statistics  sections  for 
Australia  and'Alberta. 

Value:  Esthetics  —  What  do  you 
think  people  in  Australia  consider 
to  be  beautiful? 


B  People  of  Australia 

SUB-OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPT  AREAS 

Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1-4.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

5.  Compare  the  Culture  and  Values  section  in  the 
Australia  and  Alberta  booklets.  Discuss  similari¬ 
ties  and  comparisons.  Attempt  to  guide  students 
interested  in  eulture  and  values  to  do  independent 
research. 
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6.  Examine  the  Statistics  section  in  both  booklets  for 
relevant  comparisons, 

7.  Study  the  life  of  the  Aborigine. 

8.  Utilize  pages  10-12  of  this  Manual  for  suggested 
projects. 

if 

C  Economy  of  Australia 

SUB-OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPT  AREAS 

Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section.  Substitute 
cattle  for  oil. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1-4.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section,  modified  Booklet  use:  Statistics  sections 


for  Australia  and  Alberta. 


for  Australia. 


5.  Compare  the  economic  statistics  in  the  Australia 
and  Alberta  booklets.  Have  the  children  select 
areas  of  interest  concerning  the  economy  of 

Australia  for  in-depth  projects  and  compare  these  Value:  Leisure  —  What  is 

with  certain  areas  in  Alberta  (stress  the  human  leisure?  When  is  it  necessary? 

element  —  e.g.  making  a  living  in  the  outback). 

6.  Examine  the  time  lines  in  each  booklet  to  com¬ 
pare  the  relative  economic  development  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Alberta. 

7.  Utilize  pages  10-12  of  this  Manual  for  suggested 

'  projects. 

D  History  of  Australia 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 


Value:  What  was  the  value 
placed  on  Australia  by  England 
in  the  1700's?  Was  Australia 
undervalued  by  England?  Why? 


1 .  Early  explorers. 

2.  First  settlers. 

3.  National  development. 


4.  Later  settlers. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1-4.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section.  Substi¬ 
tute  Aborigines  for  Indians. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Role-play  a  British  court  sentencing  a  prisoner  to 
be  deported  to  Australia  in  the  1700’s. 

2.  Examine  maps  to  determine  why  certain  cities  Booklet  use:  T/me  and 

began  to  develop.  Compare  these  conclusions  with  Statistics  sections  in  the  Australia 

reasons  why  certain  growth  areas  came  into  exist-  and  Alberta  booklets. 

ence  in  Alberta. 

3.  Compare  the  time  lines  to  see  if  there  was  a  simi- 
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lar  historical  development  between  Australia  and 
Alberta. 

4.  Prepare  a  detailed  time  line  of  Australia  for  a 
one-  to  ten-year  period,  using  an  encyclopedia  for 
information. 

5.  Examine  old  encyclopedias  and  back  issues  of  the 
World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts  for  old  sta¬ 
tistics.  Have  the  class  decide  why  there  are 
changes  (if  any)  and,  if  there  are  not,  why. 

6.  Role-play  an  early  settler  in  the  outback. 


Value:  Good  government  — - 
What  do  we  mean  by  "good 
government"? 

Booklet  use:  All  political  charts 
for  Australia  and  Alberta. 


E  Government  of  Australia 

SUB-OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPT  AREAS 
Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Compare  the  governmental  structure  with  that  of 
Alberta.  How  are  they  different?  How  are  they 
similar? 

2.  Examine  the  common  legal  background  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Alberta  for  political  development. 
Utilize  all  booklet  political  charts. 

3.  Role-play  the  passage  of  law  in  Australia’s  system. 


Booklet  use:  Maps  (Australia 
and  Alberta)  to  determine 
problem  areas;  Culture  and 
Values  sections  for  examination 
of  possible  problem  areas. 


Value:  Dignity  of  man  — 
comparing  the  situation  of  the 
Alberta  Indian  with  that  of  the 
Australian  Aborigine. 


F  Problems  in  Australia 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 

Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1-4.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section.  Substi¬ 
tute  Aborigines  for  Indians. 

5.  What  can  happen  to  a  person  lost  in  the  outback? 
What  precautions  do  people  take  in  that  area? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Examine  the  grievances  of  the  Aborigines.  Do 
they  seem  to  be  valid?  Why? 

2.  Role-play  how  people  take  care  of  themselves  on 
cattle  stations. 

3.  Discuss  Australia’s  immigration  policy.  Have  the 
class  debate  the  issue. 

4.  Involve  interested  students  in  a  comparative  re¬ 
search  project:  problems  of  Australian  Aborigines 
and  problems  of  Alberta  Indians. 
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ARGENTINA  Developing  Activities  PLANNING  NOTES 

A  Location  of  Argentina 

SUB-OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPT  AREAS 

Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1-4.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

5-6.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Australia  section,  but  use 
Alberta  and  Argentina  booklets. 

7.  Using  the  map  sections,  include  the  Australia 
booklet  for  comparison  with  both  Alberta  and 
Argentina,  as  above  in  items  #5-6. 

8.  Exercises  as  on  pages  2  and  3  in  this  Manual. 

B  People  of  Argentina 

SUB-OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPT  AREAS 

Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1-4.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

5.  Compare  the  Culture  and  Values  sections  for 
Alberta,  Argentina,  and  Australia.  Discuss  simi¬ 
larities  and  comparisons.  Guide  students  to  do 
independent  research. 

6.  Examine  the  Statistics  section  in  all  booklets  for 
relevant  comparisons. 

7.  Study  the  life  of  one  or  more  Argentines  (e.g.  the 
gaucho). 

8.  Utilize  pages  10-12  in  this  Manual  for  suggested 
projects. 

C  Economy  of  Argentina 

SUB-OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPT  AREAS 

Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section.  Substitute 

cattle  for  oil.  Omit  Concept  Area  #2. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Examine  the  marketing  of  cattle.  Booklet  use :  Maps  and 

2.  Discuss  the  role  of  education.  Statistics  sections. 

3.  Role-play  various  occupations  found  in  Argentina. 

4.  Using  the  Argentina  and  Alberta  booklets,  com¬ 
pare  the  economic  statistics  as  in  item  #5  of  sug¬ 
gested  activities  for  Australia. 


Value:  What  do  people  in 
Argentina  consider  to  be  "good"? 


Booklet  use :  Statistics  sections 
for  comparisons. 


Value:  Why  do  people  wish  to 
live  in  Argentina? 

Booklet  use:  Maps  —  especially 
for  comparative  purposes. 
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5.  Similar  to  the  Australia  section,  utilize  the  Argen¬ 
tina  booklet. 


Booklet  use :  T ime  Line  sections 
for  comparative  purposes; 
Statistics  sections  for  comparisons 
with  earlier  data. 


D  History  of  Argentina 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 

Similar  to  the  Alberta  section. 


Value:  How  "free"  are  the  people 
of  Argentina  as  compared  to  the 
people  of  Alberta? 


CONCEPT  AREAS 

1.  What  was  Argentina  like  before  European  settle¬ 
ment? 

2.  What  brought  Europeans  to  Argentina? 

3.  Why  have  there  been  so  many  unsettled  periods 
in  Argentina’s  history? 

4.  How  have  these  unsettled  periods  influenced 
Argentina’s  people,  economy,  and  her  relations 
with  other  areas? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Role-play  incidents  in  Argentina’s  history:  explor¬ 
ers,  revolutionary  period.  World  War  II. 

2.  Examine  pre-European  Argentine  history,  and 
then  suggest  some  changes  that  occurred  as  a 
result  of  European  settlement. 

3.  Similar  to  items  #2-5  in  the  Australia  section, 
substitute  Argentina  for  Australia. 

4.  Make  comparisons  using  the  items  in  #3  above 
with  Australia  also,  although  major  comparative 
emphasis  should  be  on  aspects  of  Argentina  and 
Alberta. 


Booklet  use:  All  political  charts 
for  resource  and  comparative 
purposes. 


Value:  Loyalty  —  Is  the  army 
of  Argentina  "loyal"? 


E  Government  of  Argentina 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 

Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1 .  How  are  people  elected  in  Argentina? 

2.  Can  anyone  be  elected  to  the  presidency  or  vice¬ 
presidency? 

3.  What  kinds  of  political  problems  do  the  people 
have  in  Argentina?  Why? 

4.  Can  the  people  trust  their  government?  Why? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Compare  the  governmental  structure  with  that  of 
Alberta.  How  are  they  different?  How  are  they 
similar?  Utilize  all  political  charts. 
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2.  Examine  the  different  legal  backgrounds  of  Alberta 
and  Argentina  (English  vs.  Spanish-Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition).  The  Australian  government  may 
also  be  brought  into  the  comparison. 

3.  Role-play  the  passage  of  law  in  Argentina. 

4.  Simulate  military  interference  with  government 
and  its  effect  on  democratic  government. 

F  Problems  in  Argentina 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 

Mainly  concerned  with  over-all  political  problems  of 

the  area. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1.  How  could  the  political  unrest  in  Argentina  be 
overcome? 

2.  Is  it  possible  that  some  former  Nazis  are  still  in 
Argentina?  Why? 

3.  What  was  the  influence  of  former  President  Peron 
on  Argentina? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Examine  some  of  the  grievances  of  various  sides 
in  Argentina’s  political  disputes. 

2.  Simulate  some  of  the  conditions  that  led  to  the 
Peron  era.  Discuss  whether  such  a  man  as  Peron 
could  come  to  power  in  Alberta. 

3.  Examine  the  role  of  Argentina  in  World  War  II. 
Decide  whether  Argentina’s  people  were  the 
better  off  for  the  role  chosen  by  their  country. 

4.  Compare  the  people  of  Argentina  with  those  of 
Alberta.  Allow  interested  students  to  research 
comparative  problem  areas  for  reports. 

5.  Decide  whether  Australia  or  Argentina  has  more 
in  common  with  Alberta. 


IRAN  Developing  Activities 

A  Location  of  Iran 


Booklet  use:  Time  Line, 
Statistics,  and  Culture  and 
V alues  sections  for  resource 
materials  and  comparisons. 


Value:  Respect  —  Should  you 
always  “respect"  a  man  in 
political  office?  Why,  or  why  not? 


Booklet  use:  Statistics  and 
Culture  and  Values  sections. 


PLANNING  NOTES 


SUB-OBJECTIVES 

Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section,  modified  for 
use  with  Iran. 
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Booklet  use:  All  maps. 

Value:  Happiness  —  Can  where 
you  live  influence  how  happy 
you  are? 


CONCEPT  AREAS 

1.  How  does  Iran’s  geography  influence  her  people? 

2.  Why  is  it  possible  that  trouble  will  occur  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  world  where  Iran  is  located? 

3.  In  what  ways  does  Iran  communicate  with  the 
rest  of  the  world? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Trace  travel  routes. 

2.  Discuss  tourist  attractions. 

3.  Compare  adjacent  areas  with  Iran. 

4.  Compare  Iran’s  land  with  that  of  Alberta. 


Booklet  use :  Statistics  section  on 
race,  religion,  and  other  social 
information;  Culture  and  Values 
section. 

Value:  Friendship  —  How  can  you 
be  friends  with  a  person  very 
different  from  yourself? 


B  People  of  Iran 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 

Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1 .  What  type  of  people  live  in  Iran? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  social  problems  faced  by 
Iran’s  people?  (overview  only) 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  customs  of  Iran’s  people? 

4.  How  long  have  people  lived  in  the  area  we  know 
as  Iran?  (overview  only) 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Role-play  some  of  the  customs  of  Iran’s  people. 

2.  Report  on  the  social  problems,  (briefly) 

3.  Compare  the  people  of  Iran  with  those  of  Alberta. 


Booklet  use:  Statistics  section  on 
production,  services,  industries, 
employment,  livestock. 

Value:  Wealth  —  Is  wealth 
really  important?  Why?  How 
much  is  too  much? 


Booklet  use:  Time  Line  section. 


C  Economy  of  Iran 

SUB-OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPT  AREAS 
Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Use  the  items  in  the  Alberta  section,  modified  for 
Iran. 

2.  Research  and  discuss  why  Iran’s  neighbors  might 
want  to  take  over  Iran’s  economy. 

3.  Compare  the  economy  of  Iran  with  that  of 
Alberta. 

D  History  of  Iran 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Early  history  of  Persia,  (briefly) 
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2.  Later  history.  Value:  Tradition  —  Why  do 

3.  Moving  into  the  modern  world.  some  people  prefer  some 

institutions  and/or  procedures  to 

CONCEPT  AREAS  remain  the  same? 

1.  How  has  Iran’s  early  history  influenced  her 
people? 

2.  When  did  Iran  begin  to  move  into  the  modern 
world?  How?  Why? 

3.  What  was  the  role  of  Iran  during  World  War  II? 

4.  What  is  making  history  in  Iran  now? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Role-play  some  events  from  Iran’s  history. 

2.  Examine  the  changes  in  the  1930’s  that  helped  to 
move  Iran  into  the  modern  world. 

3.  Prepare  a  bulletin  board  with  drawings  illustrat¬ 
ing  Iranian  history. 

4.  Use  items  #2-5  in  the  Australia  section. 


E  Government  of  Iran 

SUB-OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPT  AREAS 
Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

Booklet  use:  All  political  charts. 
Value:  Good  government  —  Why 
should  some  people  want  a 
republic,  while  others  want  a 
monarchy? 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Compare  the  role  of  the  Shah  to  that  of  the 
Premier  of  Alberta,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
and  the  Queen. 

2.  Items  #1-3  of  the  Argentina  section,  modified  for 
Iran. 


F  Problems  in  Iran 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 

1.  Relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  with  Arab  states. 

2.  Strength  of  the  Shah  in  the  government.  Booklet  use:  Culture  and  Values, 

3.  Continuing  the  advance  into  the  modern  world.  Maps,  and  Statistics  sections. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1 .  How  can  Iran  best  deal  with  her  neighbors? 

2.  In  what  ways  has  the  Shah  maintained  his 
authority? 

3.  What  more  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  Iran  into 
the  twentieth  century? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  Value:  Progress  —  Can 

1.  Compare  the  problems  of  Iran’s  people  with  those  progress  be  too  fast? 
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of  Alberta’s  people.  In  what  ways  are  they  similar 
and  different? 

2.  Show  how  Iran’s  oil  is  both  a  benefit  and  a  prob¬ 
lem.  (Include  the  question  of  takeover  by 
interested  governments;  utilize  history.) 

3.  Role-play  the  assumed  reaction  of  an  Iranian 
who  has  been  raised  in  traditional  ways  to  his 
children  adopting  a  different  way  of  living. 

4.  Research  the  manner  in  which  the  Shah  has  re¬ 
mained  in  power.  Compare  this  to  the  way  in 
which  Alberta’s  politicians  remain  in  power. 

5.  Study  the  reaction  of  other  Arab  countries  to 
Iran’s  relations  with  Israel. 


/ 


PLANNING  NOTES 


The  U.S.S.R.  Developing  Activities 


Booklet  use:  All  maps  — 
compare  the  U.S.S.R.  with  other 
areas  studied. 


Value:  Good  neighbor  —  How 
does  one  consider  a  neighbor 
to  be  "good"? 


A  Location  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 

Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1 .  How  does  the  geography  of  the  U.S.S.R.  influence 
the  way  in  which  her  people  make  a  living? 

2.  Why  does  the  U.S.S.R.’s  location  pose  a  military 
problem  for  her  neighbors? 

3.  In  what  ways  do  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R.  com¬ 
municate  with  the  rest  of  the  world?  (Note 
censorship) 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1-4.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Iran  section. 

5.  Examine  the  military  potential  of  the  U.S.S.R.’s 
location.  Discuss  why  this  potential  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous  for  nearby  countries. 


Booklet  use:  Statistics  and 
Culture  and  Values  sections. 

Values:  (1)  Freedom  of  choice  — 
When  is  it  important?  (2)  Respect 
for  differences  —  How  different 
can  others  be  without  incurring  the 
disapproval  and/or  the  defensive 
action  of  their  neighbors? 


B  People  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Variety  of  people  —  cultural  diversity. 

2.  Why  people  cannot  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  if  they 
want  to. 

3.  Ways  of  making  a  living  (overview  only) . 

4.  Problems  (social). 
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CONCEPT  AREAS 

1-3.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Iran  section. 

4.  What  influence  does  the  government  have  on  the 
free  expression  of  people’s  customs? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1-3.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Iran  section. 

4.  Reports  and  discussion  of  the  U.S.S.R.’s  atheism 
and  restrictions  on  religious  activities  and  educa¬ 
tion  (plight  of  U.S.S.R.  Jews  an  excellent  example) 


C  Economy  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

SUB-OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPT  AREAS 
1-4.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  sections. 

5.  Role  of  the  government  in  the  economy  (critical). 


Booklet  use:  Statistics  section  for 
relevant  data;  Maps  for  locating 
industrial  and  agricultural  areas. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Study  and  discuss  the  power  of  the  government 
over  the  economy. 

2.  Role-play  a  worker  forced  to  take  a  job  and  not 
being  able  to  quit. 

3.  Compare  industrial  production  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  that  in  Alberta.  Which  do  you  think  is  the 
more  efficient?  Try  to  find  reasons  for  the  differ¬ 
ences. 

4.  Compare  the  economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  with  that 
of  Alberta. 


Values:  Government  control 
vs.  private  control  —  Which 
is  better? 


D  History  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 

1 .  Czarist  Russian  history  (briefly) . 

2.  Russian  Revolutions  (March,  October). 

3.  Impact  of  Communism. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1 .  Who  were  the  Czars? 

2.  What  led  to  the  Revolutions  (briefly)? 

3.  What  has  happened  since  the  Revolutions? 


Booklet  use:  Time  Line  and 
Culture  and  Values  sections. 

Values:  Peace  —  How  could 
political  revolutions  be  kept 
peaceful? 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Simulate  some  of  the  problems  leading  to  the 
Revolutions. 

2.  Discuss  whether  or  not  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
are  better  oft’  now  than  they  were  in  Czarist  times. 

3.  Compare  the  history  of  the  U.S.S.R.  with  that  of 
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Alberta  and  other  countries  studied,  for  similari¬ 
ties  and  differences. 

4.  Examine  how  the  U.S.S.R.  has  grown  in  territory 
since  the  Revolutions. 


Booklet  use:  All  political  charts. 


Values:  Good  government  —  Is 
any  one  type  of  government  best 
for  everybody?  Why?  Human 
dignity  —  Does  a  totalitarian 
government  have  much  regard 
for  human  dignity?  Why? 


E  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 

1-4.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1 .  What  is  the  role  of  the  Communist  Party? 

2.  Are  democratic  values  maintained? 

3.  How  does  Alberta’s  political  system  differ  from 
that  of  the  U.S.S.R.? 

4.  Which  is  the  more  important  in  the  U.S.S.R.  — 
the  government  or  the  people? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Compare  the  role  of  the  Communist  Party  with 
the  roles  of  Alberta’s  political  parties. 

2.  Discuss  the  term  “totalitarian”  and  how  it  applies 
to  the  U.S.S.R. 

3.  Discuss  the  role  of  the  secret  police.  Role-play  a 
raid  by  secret  police. 

4.  1-2  as  in  the  Argentina  section. 

5.  Compare  the  government  structure  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  that  of  Alberta  and  other  areas  studied. 
Whose  is  best? 


F  Problems  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


Booklet  use:  Maps,  Time  Line, 
Culture  and  Values,  and 
Statistics  sections. 


Values:  What  is  the  value  of  a 
political  opp'osition  group?  (Note 
the  element  of  “loyal  opposition".) 
When  is  an  opposition  group 
dangerous  to  the  government? 


SUB-OBJECTIVES 

1.  Relations  with  European  countries  (e.g.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia). 

2.  Relations  with  Arab  countries. 

3.  Religious  suppression. 

4.  Political  suppression. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1.  How  has  the  U.S.S.R.  interfered  in  European 
countries? 

2.  What  is  the  importance  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  main¬ 
taining  good  relations  with  Arab  countries?  (in 
the  region  of  the  Suez  Canal,  other  parts  of  the 
Meditertanean,  and  ports  east  of  Suez) 
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3.  What  is  happening  to  religious  people  in  the 
U.S.S.R.? 

4.  Does  the  Communist  Party  suppress  opposition 
groups?  Why? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Role-play  the  reactions  of  people  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  or  in  other  countries  controlled  by  the 
U.S.S.R. 

2.  Examine  the  importance  of  the  Middle  East  for 
the  economic  and  political  purposes  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

3.  Discuss  what  religious  people  might  do  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  government. 

4.  Run  the  class  for  one  day  according  to  totalitarian 
principles.  Appoint  a  small  committee  to  do  this. 

5.  List  some  of  the  problems  of  the  U.S.S.R.’s 
people  and  compare  them  to  those  of  Alberta’s 
people.  Decide  who  is  better  off. 


OKLAHOAAA  Developing  Activities 


PLANNING  NOTES 


A  Location  of  Oklahoma 


SUB-OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPT  AREAS 

Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section  modified  for 
Oklahoma. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section  modified  for 
Oklahoma. 

B  People  of  Oklahoma 


Special  Note:  During  work  on 
the  last  topic  to  be  studied,  a 
brief  review  of  all  the  other  areas 
that  have  been  studied  should  be 
noted  at  the  end  of  most  of  the 
sub-topic  activities.  This  plan  has 
been  followed  using  Oklahoma 
as  a  sample  final  topic. 


SUB-OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPT  AREAS 
Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1-6.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Australia  section. 

7.  Compare  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  with  Alberta 
Indians  (culturally). 

8.  Utilize  pages  10-12  in  this  Manual  for  suggested 
projects. 

9.  Compare  the  people  of  Oklahoma  with  people  of 
other  areas  studied  (brief  review). 


Booklet  use:  Maps  for  general 
usage,  Statistics  and  Time  Line 
sections  also  for  general  usage. 


Values:  Compare  the  esthetic 
values  of  Oklahoma  residents  with 
those  of  Alberta  residents. 
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C  Economy  of  Oklahoma 


Value:  Do  people  in  Oklahoma 
have  a  different  idea  of  work  than 
do  people  in  Alberta?  Why? 

Booklet  use :  Statistics  sections 
for  Oklahoma  and  Alberta. 


Booklet  use:  Time  Line  and 
Statistics  sections. 

Value:  Discuss  what  there  was  of 
value  in  Oklahoma  that  caused 
people  to  move  there. 

Value:  Fairness  —  Was  it  fair 
to  resettle  the  Indians  in 
Oklahoma?  Why? 


SUB-OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPT  AREAS 
Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1-7.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Australia  section. 

8.  In-depth  comparison  of  the  Oklahoma  oil  industry 
with  the  Alberta  oil  industry  (especially  markets). 

9.  Compare  Oklahoma’s  economy  with  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  other  areas  studied  (brief  review). 


D  History  of  Oklahoma 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 

1.  Early  explorers. 

2.  Traders  and  trappers. 

3.  Indian  settlement. 

4.  Later  settlement. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1.  Why  were  Indians  given  large  sections  of  Okla¬ 
homa? 

2.  What  influenced  white  settlers  to  go  to  Oklahoma? 

3.  How  did  white  settlement  influence  Oklahoma? 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Role-play  early  explorers  in  Oklahoma. 

2.  Examine  the  justice  of  Indian  resettlement. 

3.  Compare  the  Time  Lines  of  Alberta  and  Okla¬ 
homa. 

4.  Prepare  a  detailed  Time  Line  of  the  last  ten  years 
of  Oklahoma’s  history. 

5.  Examine  old  encyclopedias  for  statistics.  Have  the 
class  decide  whether  there  have  been  any  changes. 

6. ^  Study  the  role  of  the  Oklahoma  Territory  during 

the  American  Civil  War. 

7.  Role-play  a  land  rush  when  the  Oklahoma  Terri¬ 
tory  was  opened  for  settlement. 

8.  Compare  Oklahoma’s  history  with  that  of  other 
areas  studied  (brief  review). 


E  Government  of  Oklahoma 
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SUB-OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPTS 
Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1-3.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Australia  section. 

4.  Compare  Oklahoma’s  governmental  structure  with 
that  of  other  governments  studied  (brief  review). 

F  Problems  in  Oklahoma 

SUB-OBJECTIVES 

Similar  to  items  #1,2,  and  4  in  the  Alberta  section. 

CONCEPT  AREAS 

1-3.  Similar  to  the  Alberta  section. 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1-6.  Similar  to  those  in  the  Alberta  section  modified 
for  Oklahoma. 

7.  Compare  the  social  problems  of  the  Indians  of 
Alberta  with  those  of  Oklahoma’s  Indians. 

8.  Compare  Oklahoma’s  problems  with  those  of 
other  areas  studied  (brief  review). 


Culminating  Activity 

Because  of  the  size  and  diversity  of  this  unit,  the  Suggested 
Activities  sections  dealing  with  comparative  aspects  of 
Alberta  and  other  countries  studied  may  be  considered  as  a 
culminating  activity  for  each  sequence.  However,  if  the 
teacher  wishes,  time  may  be  devoted  to  an  activity  following 
the  sequence  on  the  final  topic  for  a  total  culminating  activity. 

There  is  no  one  type  of  activity  for  culminating  the 
sequence  or  the  entire  unit,  just  as  there  is  no  one  way  to 
structure  a  unit.  However,  the  following  suggestions  may  be 
of  value  for  such  an  activity : 

1.  A  day  set  aside  for  each  area  that  has  been  studied  in 
which  the  children  present  a  program  of  cultural 
interest  related  to  that  area  (e.g.  Latin  American  cul¬ 
ture  for  Argentina). 

2.  An  international  meeting  of  representatives  of  all  the 
areas  studied  in  which  the  children  role-play  the  posi¬ 
tions  that  might  be  taken  by  such  representatives. 

3.  The  preparation  of  a  booklet  similar  to  the  ones  in  the 
World  Discovery  Program  but  related  to  an  area  that 
has  not  been  studied,  and  then  a  comparison  of  the 
finished  product  with  those  of  the  areas  that  have  been 
studied. 


Booklet  use;  All  Political  Charts 
for  Oklahoma  and  Alberta. 

Value:  Honesty  —  Why  do  we 
want  people  in  politics  to  be 
honest? 

Booklet  use:  Culture  and  Values 
section  for  possible  problems; 
Maps  to  examine  isolated  areas; 
Political  Charts  to  see  if  political 
action  could  change  anything; 
Statistics  to  explore  problem 
areas  such  as  the  crime  rate. 

Value:  Dignity  —  Why  is  it 
important  for  people  to  have 
dignity? 
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SUGGESTED  TEACHER  RESOURCES 


Wherever  possible,  Canadian  distributors  of 
foreign-produced  material  have  been  indicated 
and  appear  in  square  brackets;  full  addresses 
of  Canadian  publishers  and  distributors  are 
shoNvn  on  the  inside  back  cover  of  this  Manual. 


GENERAL 

Bacon,  P,  Regions  Around  the  World.  San  Francisco:  Field  Educational  Pub¬ 
lications,  1970.  [Dent] 

Dennis,  Lloyd.  Homes  Around  the  World.  Toronto:  The  House  of  Grant 
(Canada)  Ltd.,  1956.  [Dent] 

Dent’s  Canadian  School  Atlas.  Toronto:  J.  M,  Dent  &  Sons  (Canada)  Limited, 
revised  1970. 

Harris,  C.  J.  Quick  Canadian  Facts.  Toronto:  Quick  Canadian  Facts  Limited. 
Yearly  publication. 

Long,  L.  H.  (ed.).  The  World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts.  New  York: 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  Inc.  Yearly  publication. 

Stamp,  E.  The  Hungry  World.  Leeds:  E.  J.  Arnold  &  Sons  Limited,  1967. 
[Dent] 

Wood,  L.  Folk  Songs  of  Many  People  (recording).  Los  Angeles:  Bowmar 
Records  Inc.,  1965.  [Dent] 

ALBERTA 

Gooderham,  Kent.  I  Am  an  Indian.  Toronto:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons  (Canada) 
Limited,  1969. 

Government  of  Alberta  and  the  University  of  Alberta.  Atlas  of  Alberta. 
Edmonton:  University  of  Alberta  Press,  1969. 

- .  Through  the  Years  in  the  Province  of  Alberta.  Alberta  Government 

Publicity  Bureau,  1967. 

Massey,  D.  L.  An  Oil  Well  Near  Edmonton.  Toronto:  Ginn  and  Company, 
1969. 

Publications  of  the  Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  - — especially  Alberta  Business  Trends  (formerly  called  Summary 
of  General  Statistics) . 

Publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Scott,  J.  M.  The  Story  of  Our  Prairie  Provinces.  Toronto:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons 
(Canada)  Limited,  1964. 
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Willison,  G,  Land  of  the  Chinook  —  Stories  of  Early  Alberta.  Toronto:  The 
Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Limited,  1955. 

Historic  Sites  of  the  Province  of  Alberta.  Edmonton:  Department  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Secretary,  Publications  Branch,  1960. 


ARGENTINA 

Public  Relations  Office,  Embassy  of  Argentina,  10  Driveway,  Ottawa  4, 
Ontario. 

Carpenter,  J.  A.  Enchantment  of  South  America  —  Argentina.  Chicago:  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Press,  1969.  [Jack  Hood] 

Faraday,  M.  The  Young  Traveller  in  South  America.  London:  Phoenix  House 
Limited,  revised  1965.  [Dent] 

Gartler,  M.,  et  al.  Understanding  Argentina.  River  Forest,  Iliinois:  Laidlaw 
Brothers,  1962.  [Doubleday] 

Greco,  P.  V.  and  Bacon,  P.  The  Story  of  Latin  America.  San  Francisco:  Field 
Educational  Publications,  1970.  [Dent] 

Olden,  S.  Getting  to  Know  Argentina.  New  York:  Coward-McCann,  Inc., 
1961.  [Longman] 

Uttley,  M.  and  Aitcheson,  A.  E.  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Anno¬ 
tated  ed.  Chicago:  Ginn  and  Company,  1957.  [Ginn] 

Wood,  L.  Folk  Songs  of  Latin  America  (recording).  Los  Angeles:  Bowmar 
Records  Inc.,  1965.  [Dent] 


AUSTRALIA 

Public  Relations  Office,  Australian  High  Commission,  90  Sparks  Street, 
Ottawa  4,  Ontario. 

Anderson,  H.  Australian  Primary  Industries:  Sheep  &  Wool.  Melbourne: 
Lothian  Publishing  Company  Pty.  Limited,  1964. 

Glendinning,  R.  M.  et  al.  Eurasia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Annotated  ed.  Lands 
and  People  of  the  World  series.  New  York:  Ginn  and  Company,  1962. 
[Ginn] 

James,  H.  C.  Children  of  Down-Under.  London:  Hutchinson  1961.  [Nelson, 
Foster  &  Scott] 

McCarthy,  C.  M.  (ed.).  The  Aborigines  of  Central  Australia.  Belmont,  Cali¬ 
fornia:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1970.  [Macmillan] 

Monypenny,  K.  The  Young  Traveller  in  Australia.  London:  Phoenix  House 
Limited,  1965.  [Dent] 

IRAN 

Public  Relations  Office,  Embassy  of  Iran,  85  Range  Road,  Ottawa  2,  Ontario. 

Arasteh,  A.  R.  and  Arasteh,  J.  D.  Man  and  Society  in  Iran.  London:  Heine- 
mann,  1964.  [Collins] 

Avery,  Peter.  Modern  Iran.  New  York:  Praegar,  1965.  [Burns  &  MacEachern] 


Kavunedus,  T  C  [  bmpany, 

1968.  F 

Shearman,  J.  The  Land  and  People  of  Iran.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1962.  [Collier-Macmillan] 

Wilber,  Donald  W.  Iran:  Past  and  Present.  6th  ed.  New  York:  Praegar,  1967. 
[Burns  &  MacEachern] 

THE  U.S.S.R. 

Public  Relations  Office,  Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  285  Charlotte  Street, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Geis,  D.  (ed.).  Lefs  Travel  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Chicago:  Children’s  Press, 
1964.  [Jack  Hood] 

Glendinning,  R.  M.  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1965  [Ginn] 

Gould,  K.  M.  and  Grass,  R.  E.  (eds.).  The  Soviet  Union.  Revised  edition. 

New  York:  Scholastic  Book  Services,  1967.  [Scholastic  TAB] 

Petrovich,  M.  B.  Today's  World  in  Focus,  The  Soviet  Union.  New  York: 
Ginn  and  Company,  1964.  [Ginn] 

Salisbury,  H.  E.  Children  of  Russia.  New  York:  Sterling  Publishing  Company, 
1963.  [Saunders] 


OKLAHOMA 

McReynolds,  Edwin  C.,  et  al.  Oklahoma:  The  Story  of  Its  Past  and  Present. 
Norman:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1961.  [Burns  &  MacEachern] 

- .  Oklahoma:  A  History  of  the  Sooner  State.  Revised  edition.  Norman: 

University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1964.  [Burns  &  MacEachern] 

-  .  Historical  Atlas  of  Oklahoma.  Norman:  University  of  Oklahoma 

Press,  1965.,  [Burns  &  MacEachern] 

Wright,  Muriel.  A  Guide  to  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Oklahoma.  Norman:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1951.  [Burns  &  MacEachern] 

Official  Government  vTourist  Information,  Division  of  Tourist  Information, 
Oklahoma  Industrial  Development  and  Park  Commission,  500  Will  Rogers 
Memorial  Building,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105,  U.S.A. 


V 

SPECIAL  READING  ITEM 

The  term  “race”  has  been  utilized  in  this  Series  because  the  available  statistics 
are  usually  supplied  in  that  way.  In  order  to  avoid  any  stereotyped  ideas  or 
misconceptions  concerning  this  term,  the  teacher  is  urged  to  examine 

Ashley-Montagu,  M.  F.  Race,  Science  and  Humanity.  Princeton:  Van 
Nostrand,  1963.  [Van  Nostrand  Reinhold] 

if 
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CANADIAN  PUBLISHERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

Burns  &  MacEachern  Limited,  62  Railside  Road,  Don  Mills,  Ontario 
Collier-Macmillan  Canada  Ltd.,  539  Collier-Macmillan  Drive,  Galt,  Ontario 
William  Collins  Sons  &  Company  Ltd,,  100  Lesmill  Road,  Don  Mills,  Ontario 
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